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There are few writers who combine more harmo- 
niously, beauty of thought, gracefulness of diction, and 
fervor of spirituality, than Dr. Hugh Macmillan. He 
is a lover of nature, of art, and of revelation ; and all 
that he writes gives gleams of his cultivated tastes 
and of his earnest, reverent, trustful spirit. Our 
readers will welcome his comparison of the harmony 
of the inspired Jewish Temple-service, and the har- 
mony of a completed Christian character, which he 
sets before them this week. 


What a difference there is between loneliness ard 
solitude! There is no place in the world where a true 
and loving heart can feel more keenly the strain of 
loneliness than in the crowded street, or the thronged 
assembly, where one moves or stands a friendless 
stranger. And nowhere are soul companionships 
more refreshing and delightful than in the solitary 





place, with a sympathetic fellow, or even with only | 
. . . . . | 
the intercourse of hallowed memories and spirit-com- | 


munings. 
solitude,” 


“Though she dreaded loneliness, she loved 
says Susan Coolidge, of her friend H. H.; 





remedy. The mistaken action of a moment has had 
a life and death involving. Nor have all the cases in | 
this line been brought to public notice. Prescrip- 
tions for the heart and soul have been wrongly com- 
pounded by mistake, and the results have been 
disastrous beyond the world’s knowledge. Pastors, 
parents, teachers, have given poison to sick souls, 
instead of administering true remedies. The oppor- 
tunity for such mistakes occur whenever a word of 
counsel is to be spoken to the young, and whenever a 
question is asked concerning personal duty, or the 
true limits of moral responsibility. He who is set as 
an instructor of children and youth, should remember 
that the deadly poisons and the invigorating restoratives 
are side by side within his hand-reach. It behooves 
him to have prayerful care, lest he gives amiss in his 
hasty administering. The slip is an easy one; but it 
may be without the possibility of recall. 


In the New Testament, as well as in the Old, the 
day is the unit of man’s living, and not the month or 
the year. That is not the way of the world, however. 
In its vocabulary, daily bread means bread for half 
a dozen years ahead; and the same mistake is not 
unheard of in the church. There was a great deal 
of grown-up human nature in the little boy who pro- 
posed to sit up all night, the night before he went 
with the family to the sea-coast, so that he could say 
his prayers often enough to last him till he came 
back to town again. Yet that is not the way of 
the New Testament. Its ideal of human service is 
better expressed in that chant of the universal 
church: “Day by day we magnify thee; and we 
worship thy name ever, world without end.” Day 
by day a renewal of the fight with sin; day by day 
a looking anew to Jesus, the Author and Finisher of 
our faith ; day by day the renewed offering of our- 
selves to him, for his holy service; day by day the 
magnifying of his holy name. And day by day shall 
come the blessing, day by day the strength necessary 
for our work, day by day the pardon of daily sins, 
day by day the guidance of God’s gracious hand ; 
and these daily ministrations shall never cease until 
earth’s days themselves shall cease in the larger day 
of eternity. 


How often the lips unconsciously utter the truth 
which the heart denies! It was a dry season, and 
there was danger of the crops perishing for lack of 
rain, when a stranger traveled a country road, in the 
heat of the day. As he passed along, a man working 
in a field close by stopped work to exchange saluta- 
tions. “A dry season!” he said, in response to the 
traveler's remark. “Ay, and God knows when we 
shall have rain!” God knows—yes—God knows! 
When we are crushed to the earth by a grief which 
we can hardly bear, when our souls are crying out 





for the strength which seems denied, when our way 
is blocked before us so that we cannot advance a step | 
farther, when everything and everybody seem to be | 


| working against us,—God knows. This truth, some- 


and the same truth applies equally well to many an- ‘times uttered carelessly by the lips of the flippant, | 


other strong and sensitive soul. 


It has almost ae of late, as if there were an 





| 


or spoken bitterly by the of the blas- | 
phemer, has been the comfort of God’s saints in all | 
“Though the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither | 


tongue 


time. 


| sion. 
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herd in the stalls: yet I will rejoice in the Lord, [ 
will joy in the God of my salvation.” For he knows, 
and he has provided for it all. 

Guilt is ever an uneasy guest in the heart—a visitor 
unquiet and disquieting. In the consciousness of 
guilt is conscious misery. Here is an instance illus- 
trative: Recently a college alumnus met a college 
classmate for the first time since their graduation 
parting, some years before. At that graduation part- 
ing, the classmate’s last words had been, “ Do I show 
that I have been drinking?” Having ended his col- 
lege career disgracefully, the night before, in a round 
of dissipation, he was eagerly, desperately, anxious to 
be assured by a chance observer that his face and 
breath were bearing no evidence of his deep sinning 
to those who loved him at home. Recently the alum- 
nus and the classmate met again, and, strangely 
enough, almost the first words of the classmate were 
the same uneasy, nervous query: “Do I show that I 
have been drinking?” The same old terror of him- 
self; the same old guilty apprehension of others 
notice; the same old weak will and strong dread, 
working out the same old torture in the same soul 
through many years! While such constant, tortur- 
ing, apprehensive uneasiness follows the wrong-doer, 
who shall say that wrong-doing escapes punishment, 
even so far as this present life is concerned? If God 
were not, and if there were no hereafter; no heaven 
to be sought, no hell to be shunned,—and yet this sin- 
ful apprehensiveness of the sinner remained, in that 
apprehension, sin would still find punishment. God 
only knows to what future misery guilty lives tend. 
We can see for ourselves that even now a conscious- 
ness of guilt is an ever-present, a painful, an unyield- 
ing—though perhaps an unacknowledged—unhappi- 
ness. 


THE ETHICS OF DISCUSSION. 


To begin with, there is a large proportion of the 
human race which refuses to recognize that discussion 
is bound by any ethics at all. The lying maxim, that 
all’s fair in love and war, has been as productive of 
ill results in this field as in any other. The spirit in 
which discussion is often carried on by those who 
accept this maxim in the fullest, is illustrated, rather 
than caricatured, in the story of the man who was 
boasting of silencing his opponent, and who, in answer 
to the question how he had done it, answered that he 
had hit him over the head with a club. 

And yet there is a very clear line which affords a 
basis to start from, towards the recognition of the 
ethics of discussion. This is to be found in the prin- 
ciple that those who are engaged in a discussion are, 
for the time, in a position of perfect equality, as regards 
rights and privileges in the discussion. Where this 
perfect equality is lacking, the exercise may partake 
of the nature of lecturing, or of teaching, or of hear- 
ing and answering objections, but it is not a discus- 
Actual equality in other respects may be, 
indeed, and generally is, lacking; one party in the 
_ discussion may be learned, quick-witted, eloquent, and 
the other be uneducated, slow in perception, and 
rude in speech; but the possession or lack of these 


epidemic in mistakes in administering medicine. | shail fruit be in the vines; the labour of the olive personal advantages must in no degree affect the equal 
Again and again a physician, a parent, or a druggist, | shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat ; the fleck tights and privileges of either party in the discussion. 


has given poison when it was his wish to supply a! shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no! The ‘eloquent speaker must not think that his elo- 
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quence gives him the right to override the privileges | It is vain to say that this ought not to be so,—that 
of the unready speaker; nor, on the other hand, must | 


the unready speaker think that-hismatural lack enti- | 


tles his arguments to pass with Jess severe serutiny 
than those of his opponent. . Above all, in a fair dis- 
cussion there should be no attempt to make wealth, 
social or political influence, or personal presence, take 
the place of reason, That was the mistake of the 
Englishman of whom a recent biography tells, who, 
when his reasoning was challenged as defective, never 
brought forward another item of proof, but simply 
repeated the same words in a louder tone of voice! 

The necessity for this equality as respects rights 
and privileges arises from the fact, that in a discussion, 
involving purely rational questions, nothing should 
count except truth and reason. The fact that one 
party to the discussion has blue eyes, or is a mil- 
lionaire, or is a model son or an admirable business 
man, does not alter the further fact that he is wrong, 
if he claims that two and two always and necessarily 
make five. If he has any evidence to offer in favor 
of this arithmetical proposition, it is entitled to grave 
and respectful attention; but that is all. There is 
not one arithmetic, or one logic, for the just, and 
another arithmetic, or another logic, for the unjust ; 
but both just and unjust, if they discuss these sub- 
jects at all, must discuss them in accordance with the 
same principles, and under the same conditions. Facts 
are facts, and reasons are reasons, independently of 
any personal peculiarity upon the part of the persons 
asserting them or denying them. Personal influence 
has its own appropriate place in moulding human 
lives; but the hard realities of fact and the severe 
processes of logic lie altogether outside of the domain 
of legitimate personal influence. 

It is this principle, for instance, which forbids, in a 
public discussion, any appeal to the ignorance, the 
prejudices, or the fears, of those who may be listeners. 
A cheap triumph is always possible by such an ap- 
peal; and truth and right may seem for a moment to 
be overwhelmed by the shouts of the rabble. But 
though a prejudiced mob may, for the space of two 
hours, cry out, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians! ” 
the truth regarding Diana and her worshipers remains 





just what it was before so much useless breath was 
expended. A dishonest advocate can, perhaps, afford 
to make capital in this way; but not so an honest de- 
batant. The judge before whom the latter pleads is 





not the human hearer of his words, but the silent, 
unseen figure of Justice, with even balances and eyes | 
veiled, so that there be with her no respect of persons. 
What avails the shout of a thousand pleased parti- | 
sans, if that stern figure frown iti condemnation ? | 
What matters it to the wronged disputant, though his | 
words are drowned in vulgar riot, if “the spirits of 
the wise, sitting in the clouds,” follow his testimony | 
with shadowy applause? Properly, the human spec- | 
tators have no active function in any discussion; all | 
that are immediately concerned are the God of truth, 
and man and man, on a fair field and with no favor. 
The assumption of special privileges in discussion | 
always react, in the long run, upon him who assumes 
them, thus producing a contrary effect from that in- | 
tended. Mr. Hamerton, in his Intellectual Life, tells of | 
a French woman whose sins in this respect finally pre- | 
eluded any discussion with her, on the part of members 
of her family. Any statement made by her was at | 
once assented to, however absurd, so that the poor old | 
lady was shut in, in an ever-narrowing circle of igno- 
rance and misconception. “Somebody spoke of the | 
Cape of Good Hope as being in Africa [which term | 
is often used by the French as synonymous with 
Algiers, the chief French possession in Africa]. 
‘Then it belongs to France, as Africa belongs to 
France.’ ‘Yes, dear mother,’ he answered in his 
usual formula, * you are right.” The Archbishop of 
Canterbury is reported as depreeating, in a similar 
strain, the position of privilege assumed in argument | 
by many clergymen, and calling attention to that | 
quiet silence with which ministerial arguments are 
received in some circles of English society, as one of 


the most alarming sigus of the times in that country. 


even where a position of privilege is assumed, every 
argument should be received for what it is worth. It 
is not in umregenerate human nature to give justice to 
one whose claims go beyond justiee» and there is 
little chance, as the world is, of due weight being 
given to the arguments of one who is suspected of 
dwelling in Coward's Castle. 





Fairness in disputation assumes, therefore, a double 
aspect ; it is a duty to others, and itis a duty to one’s | 
self. It is a duty to others, because, if we are unfair | 
in discussion, we close against ourselves, by that very 
act, the doors of hearts which ought to be open to 
our message; and the result may be that many a 
fellow-man will gothrough life ignorant of that which 
he ought to know, and in the knowledge of which he 
ought to live. It is a duty to ourselves; because 
unfairness weakens the force of our legitimate argu- 
ments, and we are thereby disqualified for work which 
we ought to undertake. Contemptuous tolerance, not 
respectful attention, is what the world accords to those 
whom it rightly or wrongly suspects of insincerity or 
unfairness in discussion, And an atmosphere of con- 
temptuous tolerance is not a very favorable one for 
doing any good or useful work. 

This is especially true with regard to religious 
work ; and in this sphere the temptation to unfairness 
is perhaps greater than in any other. It is so easy to 
invent a scriptural or ecclesiastical argument against 





the denomination over the way, that one is tempted | 
to apply it without considering whether one would | 
admit its validity if directed against one’s own denom- 
ination. Again, the high denominationalist, by what- 
ever name he calls himself, is apt to assume a position | 
of special privilege in discussion with the adherents 
of other denominational forms. The consequence is 
that others, perceiving the unfairness, do not give his 
arguments the attention they deserve, but, by tacit 
consent, leave both him and them alone. 

So to the twofold aspect of fairness in discussion, as 
duty to others and duty to one’s self, must be added | 
a third—even duty to Christ. For his sake, we 
must not weaken what influence we possess by any 
deliberate fault of our own; for his sake, we must not 
prejudice, by any unfair treatment of others, the cause 
which we are set to defend. Whether in conflict with 
infidels, or with the indifferent, or with Christians 
who think differently from what we do, there is no 
justification for departing one iota from truth and 
right. The strongest statement of the truth is to 
state it just as it is, without attempting to bolster it 
up with the conventional falsehoods and half-truths | 
wherewith men attempt (to use the old Talmudic | 
phrase) to “set a hedge around the law.” The Chris- | 
tian teacher's highest duty is not discussion, but | 
heralding—proclaiming the Good Tidings just as | 
they are; but when he does find it necessary to dis- | 
cuss, for his own sake, for the sake of humanity, for | 
the sake of his Lord and Master, let him have due | 
regard to the ethics of discussion. And that ethic, | 
by whatever name its various manifestations may be 
called,—as equality, courtesy, fairness,—is all summed 
up in that divine rule of life which ought to regulate 
our relationship to other men: “All things therefore | 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them: for this is the law and 
the prophets.” 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

The wish to help another in his peculiar trials is often 
shown very pleasantly, where one is unable to render | 
needful help. It is, in fact, easier to see that a Christian 
brother has a heavy burden, which we would like to 
lighten for him, than it is to see just how we can make 
that burden weigh less heavily on his shoulders. Hence 
it is that the apostle says, almost in the same breath: 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ ;” and, “ But let each man prove his own work ; 
..+ for each man shall bear his own burden.” Show 
your loving sympathy with a brother burden-bearer ; 
but know that, after all, his burden is his own, and no 
one can really bear it for him, Recently, we gave a) 
place in these columns to the statement of a troubled | 








Christian, who failed to find Bible reading and prayer as 
delightsome as they ought to be to him. Since our 
words of counsel to him, other words concerning him 
have come to us from various parts of the country, show- 
ing that his case has touched tenderly many a loving 
heart, which would fain give him sympathy and relief. 
The very variety in the plans of help proposed by these 
writers, shows how difficult it is for any one person to 
enter fully into the state of mind of another person, in 
these matters of profoundest personal experience. That 
which would help one, would even tend to hinder 
another; yet there is a gain in noting various phases of 
mental and spiritual trouble, as indicated by various 
plans of meeting such trouble. From another Massa- 
chusetts town than that of the troubled inquirer, there 
comes this suggestion : 


I have been for many years a reader of The Sunday School 
Times, and a student of its Lesson Helps; but the Spirit has never 
before moved me to ask, or to answer, questions in its columns, 
My sympathy is deeply enlisted, however, for that Christian 
who finds the hour of private devotion a task, instead of a de- 
light. The case is a representative one, and I think the remedy 
simple. Let such a person transfer the hour of Scripture read- 
ing and prayer from evening until early morning, and in most 
instances the desired change will be secured. If you see any 
value in this hint, the philosophy of which is obvious, you are 
at liberty to use it as you see fit. 


It need hardly be added that this writer is a lady, and 
not a business man who has to ride into town by an 
early train every morning, nor yet a mechanic, or a 
farmer, or a market-man, whose morning minutes are 
the most crowded and whirling of the twenty-four hours, 
Then, from Connecticut, there comes a suggestion of 
books to be read, and of methods of Bible study to be 
followed, after this sort: 


If the person writing from Massachusetts will read In the 
Volume of the Book, by George F. Pentecost, I feel sure that 
help will be gained and the Bible better loved. Faith Work- 
ing by Love; or, the Life of Fidelia Fiske, can hardly fail to 
make prayer and Bible study more precious, as showing how to 
gain more power to help the friends for whom we pray. Sup- 
pose that, next Sunday afternoon, your correspondent, instead of 
reading the paper, should take some verse he does like to read; 
for instance, the promises given in the Revelation, to “ him that 
overcometh,” and look out all the marginal references bearing 
upon it, first praying the prayer of David: “Open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” The 
little pamphlets entitled Bible Correspondence School, have 
been a great help to me. 


In the same line is another word, as follows, from a 
New York state correspondent : 


A correspondent from Massachusetts complains of the irk- 
someness and joylessness of prayer. Professor Austin Phelps’s 
little book, The Still Hour, has helped me much under like 
circumstances, and, I believe, would be of benefit to him also. 


It is probable that each of these proposed methods 
would be of benefit to persons of the class suggested by 
the letters themselves. But, as we view the particular 
cease first referred to, there is more of help for the origi- 
nal inquirer in the counsel of a California correspondent, 
who says: 


A correspondent of yours writes sadly about the want of such 
real enjoyment ia prayer and the study of the Word as there 
ought to be. This very thing has troubled many Christians. 
In my own experience, I have usually found that the loss of 
enjoyment in spiritual exercises arises from allowing the mind 
to dwell too much upon the exercises themselves, instead of 
keeping the eye steadfastly fixed on Christ himself as the only, 
but the all-sufficient, ground of our acceptance with God. 
Directly we begin to allow ourselves to place any dependence 


| whatever upon our duties as the means of securing the favor of 


God, we lose sight of the fact, that as poor, helpless, unworthy 


| sinners, we are brought into perfect favor with God by simply 


casting ourselves upon the finished work of his dear Son, 
Prayer and meditation, and the study of the Word, are means 
by which our faith in Christ as our Saviour, and God as our 
loving, reconciled Father, is kept alive and strengthened ; but 
we must be careful and not permit ourselves, even in our inmost 
thoughts, to consider our performance of duty as adding any- 
thing to that completeness which we already possess in Christ, 
if we are truly trusting him. To look away from Christ, even 
to our own best efforts, is to lose our spiritual enjoyment of those 
efforts. Let us, as the Editor says, keep right on in the perform- 
ance of duty; but let us not worry because of the weakness of 
our service, which may sometimes arise from a weary body or 
brain, and let us ever maintain before God the attitude of dear 
children, who have free access to a loving Father’s presence, 


| not because of something they have done, or of anything which 


they can do, but because this relationship has been provided for 
them, and secured to them by the Father himself. If we attempt 
to come to God in any other way than as his dearly loved chil- 
dren in Christ, “free from sin” on Christ’s account, we shall 
find it terribly up-hill work. We can do nothing, not even pray 
aright, in our own strength; but, resting in Jesus, we can look 
for, and expect, the power to pray, as well as the answers to our 


prayers. Simply trusting Christ for everything, we cannot re- : 


main long without that joy of the Lord which is our strength, 
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GOLDEN ROD | only developed and perfected, the old. The outward shell | The music of the spheres is not a mere poetical, but a 


, had been broken, and the living germ had room to grow 
| and to unfoldall itsgerminating fullness. Peter, especially, 
had a strong attachment to the Jewish observances ; and, 
although the religion of the Law andthe Prophets had 


expanded into the bloom and fruit of Christianity, it 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


“For healing,” thus I read the line 
Beside thy name, fair Golden Rod, 
The while thy gleaming pennons shine, 
Where’er the careless foot hath trod. 
By random zephyrs carried tur, 
By swift-winged sowers dropped amain, 
Thy clustered plumes uplifted are, 
The knightliest flowers in Autumn’s train. 


its Old Testament root, and derived from it much of its 
stability and significance. He, therefore, cast his Chris- 
tian ideas into the Hebrew mould, and employed illus- 


maintained, in his mind, its connection unbroken with | 


| scientific, phrase. Everything speaks, to the ear of the 


| thoughtful, of the wonderful rhythm of the universe. 
| Light, eldest born of things, comes to us in musical 
| vibrations, and its spectrum is as harmonious as the dia- 
‘tonic scale. The scents of flowers form chords and octaves 
| of fragrance that produce a most delightful impression 
upon the nerves of smell. The streams are musical as 
they keep up by their perpetual circulation the life of 
‘the world. Even the rocks are musical as Memnon’s 





“For healing,” and the fancy turns 
Back many a year to ages dim ; 
The priestly censer waves and burns, 
And ehanting choirs send forth the hymn, 
Of Aaron’s rod that broke to bloom 
White petals wafting odors rare, 
I, dreaming, muse through twilight’s gloom, 
Till moonbeams silver earth and air. 


“For healing ;”” many a virtue quaint 
They gave to herb and vine of old. 
And cordial to the worn and faint 
Were simples, little worth in gold, 
But scattered broadcast on the lea, 
That childish hands might pluck at will; 
O Golden Rod, the fair and free, 
I deem thy magic lingers still. 


When, hasting from the crowded street, 
And weary of the strife of men, 
The pilgrim stays his loitering feet 
By mountain tarn, or shadowy glen. 
To find, in God’s great garden set, . 
A flower that brings his childhood back, 
And bids his aching heart forget 
The thorns it met along life’s track. 


“For healing,” welcome, Golden Rod! 
I lean against the old stone wall, 
Or wandering where I’ve often trod, 
Yield thought to memory’s mystic call. 
The sumac lights its altar-blaze, 
The hedge is gay with scarlet fire, 
And from the radiant autumn days 
To Him who sends them, I aspire. 





trations borrowed from the grand old Hebrew ritual. | statue, when some electric power touches their particles, 
He who went up with John to the temple at the hour of | and arranges them by some strange polarity into the most 
prayer, as recorded in the Acts, and wrought the first | symmetrical crystals. And to this cadence of the whirl- 





HARMONIOUS GROWTH OF 
CHARACTER. 


BY HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


SPIRITUAL 


Very elaborate was the musical service of the old | 
Jewish temple. The arrangements for conducting it 
were on a magnificent scale. A large number of highly | 
trained musicians was employed. They played on psal- | 
teries, harps, cymbals, timbrels, and other instruments | 
of which we have no modern representatives. A special 
costume was provided for them, consisting of fine white 
linen dresses, bound up with girdles of purple. The. 


relative number of instruments to be used at one time | 
was carefully fixed. Of cymbals, there was to be no more 
than a single pair; of psalteries, not less than two nor | 
more than six; of harps, not less than nine, although 
any larger number might be added ; of flutes, not less than 
two, and not more than twelve. Provision was thus 
made that each instrument should be fairly and ade- 
quately represented ; that its peculiar quality of sound | 
should be introduced in proper proportion, so as to bal- | 
ance and harmonize the general effect of the music. 
There was to be no undue preponderance of one instru- | 
ment over another; each was to contribute to the perfect 

rendering of the whole service. The number of musicians | 
was also divided into twenty-four courses, each of which | 
consisted of a full band of one hundred and sixty-six 
persons, led by twelve skilled conductors. A large choir 
of singers chanted the songs of praise, accompanied by 
the instruments; the cymbals especially being appointed 
to mark the time, and to give an animating impetus to 
the music. 


We thus see with what remarkable order and | 
precision this splendid musical service was carried on | 
from the time of Solomon to the destruction of the | 
temple. As every part of the construction of the build- 
ing and of its furniture was regulated by exact measure- | 
ments, so the musical, in common with every other part 
of the ritual of the temple, was regulated with the utmost 
precision, The same laws of order which prevail 
everywhere in the great temple not made with hands, of 
nature, prevail everywhere in the sanctuary made with 
hands. God is not the God of chance or confusion, but | 
of wise method and universal law; thus securing the | 
existence and identity of every part of his creation, and | 
the harmony of the universe as a whole, 

With the claborate musical service of the Jewish religion 


miracle of the Christian Church beside “the beautiful | 
gate” of God’s ancient house, borrowed, in his ror 
epistle to the Christian disciples, an illustration of the | 
building of the spiritual temple from the musical service 
of the Jewish temple. The word which at 2 Peter 2: 1,5, | 
has been translated in our version “add,” is a very pic- 
torial term, and refers to a choir of well-trained musi- 
cians, such as Heman or Asaph led in the days of David 
and Solomon; and theidea which it implies is that, as the 
different instruments of the great orchestral concert of | 
the Jewish service blended together, and produced a | 
noble and harmonious outburst of praise to Jehovah,—as 
the singers and the musicians each performed his special | 
part,—and all combined in one perfect unison of sound ; 
so the growth of the Christian character should be accom- 
plished by the harmonious development of each peace, 
quality, and the Christian life, composed of so many | 
different elements, should be one continuous hymn of 
praise to Him who is our song and our salvation. All | 
the Christian graces are a sisterly choir, and love to sing | 
together in all the parts. 

More elaborate far than the arrangements made for the 
carrying on of the musical service of the Jewish temple, 
are the arrangements that have been made and the 
means that are being used for producing the harmonious 
development of Christian character. For this God devised 
the wonderful scheme of grace; for this the Son of God 
removed every legal and moral hindrance by his life of 
obedience and his death of atonement, and supplied 
motives and materials of righteousness ; for this the Holy 








_all the graces which the apostle enumerates. 


ing earth our own human hearts involuntarily beat time ; 
and this wonderful rhythm of nature is within our own 
frames. With this universal harmony the apostle wishes 
the growth of the Christian character to correspond. 
Calm and grand as when the morning stars sang together 
in the morning of creation, Nature moves in her appointed 
orbit; and her blades of grass, and grains of sand, and 
drops of water, tell us that we must be brought into con- 
cord with the beneficent law which they all obey so 
steadfastly and harmoniously. What nature does uncon- 
sciously and will-lessly, we are to do consciously and will- 
ngly. We are to keep step and time to the music of the 
universe, and to add to our faith virtue, knowledge, tem- 
perance, patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, and 
charity, and thus practically make the statutes of the 
Lord our song in the house of our pilgrimage. 

There are two ways in which we may add to our faith 
We may 
add them as a builder adds stone to stone in his wall; 
or we may add them as a plant adds cell to cell in its 
structure. Both these modes of increase are used sep- 
arately or in combination in Scripture to illustrate Chris- 
tian growth. We are said to be rooted and grounded in 
love, and to grow into an holy temple in the Lord. We 
are rooted as plants in the Divine life drawing our nour- 
ishment and stability from it; we are grounded as living 
stones on the precious Corner-stone ; the double image 
expressing in combination the active and passive sides 
of Christian faith. And so, likewise, the combination of 
ideas borrowed from plant life and from architecture to 


Spirit carries on the work of sanctification in the soul of | express the growth of Christian life unto an holy temple 
| man; for this divine Providence so orders and disposes | in the Lord, denotes the two modes in which growth is 
_ the varying conditions and circumstances of life as that | made—by active exertion and passive trusting; by being 
| they shall work together for good. The whole material | fellow-workers with God, working out our own salvation, 


| the whole universe is but a scaffolding, The “ beside 
| this” with which the Apostle prefixes his exhortation to | 
_add to faith all the Christian graces, is a most weighty 


shouted for joy at the completion of the first creation, 


system of things, we are told, has been weighed in the | 
balance, and mutually adjusted, in order that the tiniest | 
moss on an old wall may produceits fruit-vessel at the right | 
season, and hang it at the proper angle to scatter its seed | 
whenit is ripe. And so for the production of that most per- | 
fect work of God, the formation of the Christian character, | 
| 


and significant phrase. It implies all that. went before 
in the way of arrangement and help; the whole history 
of grace; the whole history of the world, which has a 
moral, and not merely a physical, end in view; the life 
and death, the resurrection and ascension, of Jesus 


| Christ; the outpouring of the Holy Spirit; the preach- 


ing of the gospel; the knowledge of Scripture; the use 
of sacraments; the exercise of self-denial and prayer ; 


faith in Christ; the sorrows and joys, the failures and 


successes, of individual life. “ Beside this,” because of all 
these, add to your faith virtue, knowledge, temperance, 
patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, and charity. 
These powers and circumstances are but the means; the 
formation of these Christian graces is the great end. The 
former are the helps and conditions of growth; this is 
the full-orbed and perfect fruit. There is joy in heaven 
in the presence of the elder sons of God, who sang and 





heart of the great Creator when he can behold this last | 
work of his hand, in which he can see his own image | 
reflected, and can say that “it is very good.” 

The musical illustration of Christian growth in 2 Peter 
1: 5-7 isa very profound and far-reaching one. Music 
is not addressed to the ear only, or expressed exclusively 
by audible sounds. It belongs to the eye as well as to 
the ear. It may be felt when no sound is heard. Keats 


| says that “heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 


are sweeter,” implying that there is a music which ap- 
peals to the soul, finer than anything that can be expressed 


while we realize that it is God that worketh in us both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure. We have not 
only to rest, after the manner of a building, on the fin- 
ished work of Christ; but we have to draw, after the 
manner of a plant, out of God’s fulness, grace for grace. 
Whether, therefore, we take our illustration from archi- 
tecture or from plant-life, the essential point, as implied 
by the significance of the word “add” in the original, is 
that growth should be harmonious. Architecture is said 
to be “frozen music.” This is true of the building of 


, the commonest wayside wall. What is it that makes the 
, sight of a well-built wall so pleasing to the eye? 
| is it that makes building a wall such an interesting em- 


What 


ployment that children take instinctively to it when they 
are in a suitable place, and have suitable materials at 
hand? Is it not the love of symmetry? We delight in 
shaping large and small, rough and smooth pieces of 
stone, adapting them one to the other, and placing them 
in such a way that together they make a symmetrical 
structure. Every wall, be it rude as a moorland dyke, 
represents this*love of order, and the difficulties that have 
been overcome in making the stones of the wall to har- 
monize with one another. And if we see this curious 
harmony in the humblest rustic building, how grandly 
does it come out in the magnificent Gothic cathedral, 
where every part blends faultlessly with every other part, 


and carries out the design of the architect, and clustered 
_ when this new creation is finished, There is joy in the | 


pillar, and aerial arch, and groined roof soar up in match- 
less symmetry, and the soul is held spell-bound by the 
poetry which speaks through the entire structure! The 


| sight of the interior of Milan Cathedral produces the 


same impression of religious awe which is produced by 
the hearing of one of Handel’s oratorios. Indeed, archi- 
tecture, by its symmetrical arrangement of walls and col- 
umns and arches, the play of light and shade, and the 
interchange of forms graceful or passive, creates within 
us feelings similar to those to which the magic of music, 


| with its harmonious arrangement of quick or slower 


movements, of sharper or lower sounds, gives rise. Sym- 
metry, proportion, is thus the music of architecture. And 


| by. human voice or musical instrument. Beethoven, the 
| great composer, was deaf, heard no outward sounds; but 


is it not so also in the growth of plants? Fine-ear, in the 
| the soul of musie was in him, and therefore with the 


the apostles of our Lord were familiar, for they took part | deeper inner ear he heard continuously the divine music 


in the worship of the Jewish temple as long as they lived. | to which all things are attuned. Music is the great prin- 


They realized that the new faith did not contradict, but | ciple of order, It enters into the essence of all things. 


fairy-tale, heard the grass growing; and could we possess 
the same faculty, we should hear cell added to cell, and 
leaf unfolding after leaf, and the plant passing on through 
the various stages of bud and blossom and fruit, in the 
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touibortet structure vane ter elopment of the ; Riven of ually ive i in him, and become fo partakinn of his holiness its kind everywhere, when at Jacob’s well he said: 


the field around us, with a most orderly and musical suc- and blessedness. 


cession. And so harmoniously must the architecture of 


the soul rise up, and the growth of the Christian life take 
place. 


ponderance or overshadowing of one quality by another. 
Each should have its own place and purpose. Each 
should help to complete the other, and to carry out per- 


| 


must necessarily grow like all living things. 
remain single or inoperative. 


It cannot 
It must take to itself all 


There must be no undue development of one gift | the forms, exercise all the functions, and bring forth all 
or grace at the expense of others, There must be no pre- | the products, of life. 


It is by faith that we become par- 


takers of the Divine nature, and so escape the corruption | 


that is in the world through lust. 


is, breaks up the unity of life. Degeneration inevitably 


fectly, in all its well-balanced symmetry and proportion, | follows Just, which is the perversion of a thing from 
the great design of God in the work of grace. “In whom | its right purpose, and the use of it for its own sake. 
all the building, fitly framed together, Lae eth unto an | Through lust we fall from the dominion of the higher law 


holy temple in the Lord.” 


of the living person to the dominion of the lower law of 


There is a remarkable peculiarity in St. Peter’s illus- | the dead thing, and lose self-control and the power of 


tration as it appears in the original, 
specially pointed out if we are to understand the full 


meaning of the apostle’s words. The preposition which we 
have translated “ to,” 


which must be | building up a harmonious character. 


Just as it is the 
principle of life that brings together all the parts of an 


| organism, prevents their disintegration, coming under 
should be rendered by “in;” and, | 


the sole control of the chemical and physical laws which 


so rendered, we are significantly taught that Christian | work such havoc unrestrainedly in a dead body, and 


growth is not by mechanical addition, but by vital increase. 
We are to add not “to” our faith, but “in” our faith 
virtue, and in our virtue, knowledge, and so on. 
Whether our addition be in the manner of a building, or 
in the manner of a plant ; whether our illustration of the 
mode of growth be taken from architecture or from 
botany, it must be truly a growth, wherein that which 
went before determines what shall follow after, supplies 
it with the impulse of development, and keeps it in the 
symmetry of the typical form. God, for example, does 
not build up the strata of the earth by a mere mechan- 
ical addition of rock to rock, each new kind of rock 
having no necessary affinity with that upon which it is 
laid. On the contrary, each new stratum is largely 
formed of the materials of the old, and has eruptive 
matter from underlying strata thrown up by volcanic 
action among its substance. Its color, its structure, its 
form, its materials, are all largely determined by the 
older strata; so that the construction of the earth is a 
kind of organization, a mode of growth. And so with 
the formation of a plant. Each new part of the structure 
is influenced and produced by the old parts; each stage 
of development prepares the way for the next. The 
seed unfolds out of itself the embryo; from the embryo 
come the two primary or cotyledon leaves; from the 
cotyledon leaves come the stems and the branches, and the 
foliage, which tend more and more, as the plant grows, 
to the production of the flower. The flower is but a 
modification of the leaves for a special purpose; and out 
of the organs of the blossom are evolved the perfect fruit, 
which, in most cases, is simply an enlargement of the 
essential parts of the blossom. And so it is with spirit- 
ual growth. It is to be carried on in precisely the same 
way. The believer must produce from the blade the ear, 
and from the ear the full corn in the ear. Each grace 
must be a sheath, a calyx, from which another grace shall 
be unfolded, a leaf from which a blossom shall be modi- 
fied,.a blossom from which a fruit shall be evolved. 
The exercise of one virtue must prepare the way for and 
render easier the exercise of another. We must go on 
from grace to grace by fulfilling each stage perfectly, 
and making it a vantage-ground for higher things. As 
the blossom of the hyacinth is in its root, and the tree 
in its seed, so our highest excellence must be in the 
beginning of our faith. In our faith there must be 
virtue ; and in our virtue, there must be knowledge; and 
in our knowledge, temperance and in our temperance, 
patience; and in our patience, godliness; and in our 
godliness there must be brotherly kindness ; and in our 
brotherly kindness there must be charity. And so the 
growth of one involves the growth of all; faith develops 
the whole efflorescence of the spiritual life,—all the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness—as the flower-bud of 
the vine develops the whole cluster of grapes. It is a 
harmonious development, because it is not a mere 
mechanical addition, but a vital evolution, the natural 
and necessary outgrowth of the new life of the soul. 
Faith is the fundamental, all-essential principle. We 
cannot begin to build without this sure foundation ; we 
cannot begin to grow without this living root. There is 
no spontaneous growth in the spiritual world any more 
than in the natural; and faith is the germ that unites 
our dead souls with the things of eternal life, and starts 
in them the heavenly process by which spiritual life 
grows to more and more. Faith is not merely a condi- 
tion of salvation which God imposes, for which anything 
else might have been substituted; it is not merely the 
assent of the intellect to credible testimony, or the trust 
of the heart in that which supplies its need. It is much 
more: it is the very principle of spiritual life. ‘The 
just shall live by faith.” It is a vital apprehension of 
the work of Christ, the establishment of a vital union 
with him as the Redeemer, in virtue of which we spirit- 
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preserves them in a typical unity, fulfilling a common 
end ; so it is the principle of a living faith that prevents 
a human soul from breaking up into selfish, dissociated, 
antagonistic fragments, saves it from the corruption 
that is in the world through lust, and builds up the 
Christian into a harmonious unity, having one aim and 
end,—the doing of God’s will. 
Greenock, Scotland, 





NAZARETH. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES STEDMAN NEWHALL. 


O Nazareth, Nazareth, fair jewel of Galilee!—not a 
cameo, but a deep-cut intaglio to the thought of one who 
has approached thee across the highlands of the north,— 
thy quiet beauty is like the beauty of Mary ; the peace 
that is over thy hills is like the peace about her home. 
If sky and hill and flower and tinkling waters were 
whispers of God to those who could interpret them, thou 
indeed must have been eloquent to all who would listen 
in the homes in Nazareth. 

“But are there not other hill-embosomed hamlets as 
fair as this?” 

Yea, truly there are, and fairer. There are many stars, 
and all are beautiful, however much one may differ from 
another in glory. 

“Then, why distinguish this star from among the 
many ?” 

Partly because it was here that Jesus dwelt. 

“Yes; yet he dwelt also in other places,—in Caper- 
naum; and, through brief visits, in Jerusalem, in 
Bethany—” 

But in no other place, of all his resting-places and 
working-places, is it so easy to associate him intimately 
with the world of nature about him. Later, his work 
was spiritual—with the world of men. True, at times 
he went apart into the mountains; but it was only for 
brief communion with God, not for communion with 
nature, that he went. Through his boyhood and young 
manhood, here in Nazareth, it is not difficult to think 
of him and the hills and flowers and fountains as com- 
panions ; and it was a companionship that was mutually 
enriching. 

“ Mutually enriching, do you say? Could that be?” 

Yes; for, on the one hand, a mind of even ordinary sen- 
sitiveness cannot touch upon the mind of God as revealed 
through the simplest aspects of nature without enrich- 
ment, much less could the mind of Jesus; and on the other 
hand,—concerning the gain to nature,—understand my 
meaning by thinking how much less of most helpful 
suggestion the hills and flowers and fountains and birds 
(here in Nazareth and everywhere) would have for us, 
were it not for the new eloquence with which Christ has 
taught them all to speak. 

“Will you illustrate what you say?” 

Here at the edge of the village is the village fountain, 
where Jesus must often have come for play when a boy, 
for thought, and perhaps for work, when aman. None 
of this masonry was about it then, but it was as sweet- 
voiced then as now, where it rippled among its stones, 
and splashed from the earthen pitchers of the maidens 
who came and went there for the morning and evening 
supplies as other maidens are coming and going to-day. 
If we had stood beside it then, would it have said—could 
it have said to us that which Christ has made it possible 
for this and all fountains of living water, the world over, 
to say now? It may be that it was here, as Christ 
drank of these pure waters and was refreshed, that he 
thought first of the blessed teaching which he put into 
words when the fitting time came, beside another spring 
in distant Samaria. 

If our hearts are right, the best word which this water 
can give to us is that with which Christ enriched it and 


Lust corrupts,—that | 





And being thus a living principle, it |“ Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again; 


but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 


him shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give 


him shall be in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.” 

Not far away, on the slopes of the hills, is a most fair 
array of brilliantly robed flowers—anemones, cyclamen, 
violets, lilies. Once, whatever other teaching they may 
have given, they could not have said to us, as they say 
now: “Behold us, arrayed as Solomon never was in all 
his glory ; yet we toil not, neither do we spin; and are 
ye not much better than we, O ye of little faith?” 

It is the same with wellnigh everything,—with the 
birds that have no storehouse; with the many circling 
hills, such as those to which Christ withdrew to pray; 
with the fig-trees and the olive-trees; with the vine and 
its branches. All speak to us with deeper meanings be- 
cause of the companionship with them of Christ. 

“ You said that thé reason for your high honoring of 
Nazareth is partly because it was here that Jesus dwelt.” 

Yes, partly for that reason; but as much, or more, be- 
cause here was the ideal home of the world,—father, 
mother, child; Mary and Joseph and Jesus,—the home, 
the harp, full strung and attuned to perfect harmony. 
It was the home of the “holy family.” 

A little is told directly concerning that home. Much 
may be known indirectly, and much can be imagined. 
Its place was not in the cave, with its rock kitchen, 
which the monks show to-day. It may have been in an 
equally humble abode. I think it was made beautiful 
with flowers. It may have had far richer material 
adornings. But whether rich or poor, truly from it 
there has gone forth, quiet and low, and heavenly sweet, 
a harmony that has had power to draw into accord with 
itself, and make rich, the music of multitudes of other 
homes, until the refrain has filled the world and heaven. 


Nazareth! home of Mary, mild, 

Home of Jesus, Saviour child ; 

Quiet lie among your hills, 

Speak no word,—your honor fills 

All the world, and ever will 

While the world, through vale and hill, 
Humbly worships Mary’s child,— 
Jesus, Saviour, meek and mild. 


Let your maidens, if they will, 
At your fount their pitchers fill ; 
All the world will draw from thee 
Better water, flowing free. 

Let your maidens softly sing 
Round your ever-flowing spring ; 
Softest words and waters’ flow 
Can but echo as they go: 

“ Nazareth’s Jesus now is king, 
Jesus, Saviour, him we sing!” 


Nazareth! home of God’s own child; 
Home of Mary pure and mild ; 

No proud seribes need now to show 
Whether good from you can go. 

Tiny sparrows, nothing worth, 
Lilies, fading from their birth, 

Tell of him whom Nazareth gave,— 
Tell of Jesus strong to save. 

Jesus, Jesus, gracious king ! 

All the world thy praises bring. 





A RECORD OF TWO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CLASSES. 
BY JULIA 8. VISHER. 


When the Union Sunday-school was organized in a 
certain frontier town, it seemed to me that no class vould 
compare in importance with its class of boys ; for, great 
as the opportunities are with such a class elsewhere, they 
are immeasurably greater where society still holds its 
dregs in solution. Nearly every boy in town was 
enrolled, and likely, in the absence of “anything else to 
go to,” to be regularly on hand. 

The new school proved itself an “ 
mayed by winter storms. It gave a royal Thanksgiving 
dinner, held 2 Christmas festival, and several Sunday- 
school concerts. It had not occurred to me that this 
class hgd failed to share in the general prosperity. 

When I returned to town a year later, I said to the 
young friend from whom I had heard of these various 
pleasures, “How did you like Sunday-school to-day, 
John?” and was answered in boy fashion : 

“Oh! well enough, what I saw of it. 
out before it was through, though.” ; 

“Why, how was that?” I asked in surprise. 

“We didn’t have any teacher, and it’s no fun to sit 
there. We did stay it out one other Sunday, but the 
boys don’t mean to go any more.” 

They held to this intention, and when I visited the 


evergreen,” undis- 


We boys came 
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school, a month later, one boy, the sole survivor of this 
important class, sat by his mother in the Bible class. 
Meanwhile, the billiard hall and the saloon were less 
indifferent to their interests, and it is not likely that 
the habit of Sunday-school attendance will again be 
formed by any of the older boys. 

Would that the host of Sunday-school workers could 
say: “ We know this to bea fancy sketch for nothing 
approaching such neglect has come within our experi- 
ence”! 

Another class of boys had reached the critical age 
when they are apt to feel “too old to go to Sunday- 
school.” 

Only two or three whose home influences constrained 
them could be depended on to be in their seats. 

The teacher was a lady of usual ability and devotion, 
but something unusual was plainly needed to hold her 
boys. She did not cherish the common conviction that 
some pre-eminent person would suddenly appear to work 
wonders for the class ifshe only abandoned her post in | 
despair. So she sought for some new attraction which | 
would revive the waning interest. 

A small lumber-room at the back of the vestibule sug- 
gested possibilities. The janitor was coaxed into finding 
other quarters for his step-ladder and oil-cans, and the 
room, cleared and rudely seated, was henceforth devoted 
to the boys. From that hour they felt themselves a real 
factor in the life of the school. Four years later I saw 
the room and learned its history. ; 

It is in a little Methodist church in a Western city,— 
an unexpected place to find a model class-room,—but | 
such it has gradually become. A pretty carpet, in har- | 
mony with the lounge and easy chairs of a discarded 
pulpit set, a few good pictures of Bible scenes on the 
wall, a centre table, tastefully draped, and covered with 
books of reference, make it a little parlor, in which these 
boys are thoroughly at home. For they, under the 
teacher’s direction, have made it what it is. The carpet, 
of best Brussels, was their purchase three years ago, when | 
the church was re-carpeted, and their petition for a square 
of the old carpet was denied. Two years ago the superin- 
tendent gave the valuable Bible Atlas, in recognition or 
the share which this class regularly contributes to the | 





| 
| 





| 





| And I suppose that it is so with all of us.” 


| at times in his life he took no care to bridle. 
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to be writing on the sands of time, because the product | what is done. Cheer up, faint heart, remembering that 


of my brain and hand helps make up a daily newspaper, 
and is forgotten almost as soon as the coffee left on the 
breakfast-table has cooled. 

The parson said: “I don’t think our class have much 
to boast of. We have been out of college almost fifteen 
years, and what have we done? As for myself, I am 
always planning and getting ready, but when it comes 
to the doing, I lack the power to live up to my ideal. 





His words brought back to memory’s canvas a picture 
often recalled. A few of us were lounging on the college 
campus on a radiant June afternoon, the last before we 
graduated, musing that the world would be our battle- 
field to-morrow, and watching the gambols of the class | 


reward is sure to him who bides his time. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


a 
MIDGET. 


BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


Midget is a queer little fellow. He has long, light 
hair, which the other boys on the street would make fun 


} . 7 
of if they were not so fond of him; a rather pale face, 


though it is browner now, after half a summer in the 


| country; and big blue eyes, that seem like bits of sky 


that baby Midget caught on his way down from heaven, 


that antedated us by fifteen years. They had brought | ten years ago, and never lost. 


chairs from the adjoining chapel, and were holding their 
reunion seated in a circle in front of the library. 

Garfield was the central figure, the controlling genius 
of the party, who knew no control himself, but skipped 
from one to another with that exuberant friskiness which 
His ele- 
gant dress and sportive mood helped display the natural 
advantages of his physical manhood. The scene made a 
graphic impression; for I never saw him save during 
that week. There is a man, I reasoned, who, in fifteen 
years, has been a teacher and a preacher, a major-general 
and an orator, a leader in Congress and an idol of the 
people; a man who has not forgotten withal to be a 
scholar, who, in some respects, ranks as the first Ameri- 
can of his time. How little he or I could foretell, on 
that summer’s day, the glory and the anguish which the 


Last September, Midget was at Crawford’s, in the White 
Mountains : and one bright morning he took a walk, all 
alone, in a path that runs beside a little brook leaping 
down the mountain-side near the hotel. Now there is 
this curious thing about Midget,—and that’s why I 
began by calling him queer,—namely, that when he’ is 
alone, all sorts of things about him begin to talk; at 
least, he says they do, with a funny twinkle and a sweet 
look in his blue eyes, which make me half believe that the 
talk he hears comes from heaven too. At any rate, Midget 
had a wonderful report to make of his walk this morning; 
and, as nearly as I can rememember, this is his account. 

He said he had not gone far into the forest when he 
was startled, for a moment, by hearing a group of chil- 
dren, somewhere in the woods, all laughing and talking 
| together, and having the merriest time possible. Through 





| next decade would bring to him! 
When, therefore, my classmate regretted that nearly | 


fifteen years are now numbered against us as graduates, 
and so little has been done, I could but remember my 
revery, just before leaving the college among the moun- 
tains. And it flashed across me how insignificant a 
record I had made, we all had made, as compared with 
Garfield’s, within the same length of years. 

But I did not speak my thoughts; for immediately the 
mental panorama shifted its scenes, memory went back 
a few months farther, and a vision appeared of the Greek 


general collection. Last Christmas the handsome lamp | professor as he sat in the class-room telling us about the 


was hung, a gift the class appreciates for occasional use, 
but which the school and church committees who fre- 
quently borrow the dainty room, had found needful. 
The class now numbers about eighteen boys, between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty. They regard their 
teacher with an affectionate respect which may well 


keep her humble, in view of the influence which the | 


hours spent in that little room will exert over all those 
young lives. 

As a picture of the imagination, this account would 
possess little value. But as the true record of what one 
teacher of ordinary ability, determined to make Sunday- 
school attractive, actually accomplished, it may encour- 
age some despondent one in time to save another class 
from dying through neglect. 


“THE GODS WILL SEE.” 


BY HENRY W. BLAKE. 





A Grecian sculptor, charged with adorning a lofty 
temple, was chided by his employers because he fash- 


ioned the upper surface of the capitals which surmounted | 
his pillars with the same exquisite handiwork and elab- | 


orate care which he bestowed on the carvings within 
reach of every visitor who might stand on the pavement. 

They said to him: “Why do you waste your skill 
where no human eye can ever behold it? Only the birds 
of the air can perch in such a place.” 

The sculptor raised his eyes, lifted for a moment his 
chisel from the stone, replied, “The gods will see it!” 
and resumed his task. 

That man was technically a heathen, but the truth he 
uttered contains the wisdom of the ages. It is the first 
and last appeal, the incentive to every honorable en- 
deavor, the sword and buckler of every heroic struggle, 
the solace of every heart-rending sacrifice, the warning 
against all evil-doing. 

To be misunderstood, to be forgotten by those whom 
you have loved, and feel the poisoned arrows of ingrati- 
tude, to reflect that you have labored in vain and spent 
your strength for naught,—all these bring bitterness to 
the soul. But if the work has been done for God’s eye, 
what do they matter? for it will surely bring a great and 
precious reward. 

My college classmate and I sat down at a summer 
resort, the other evening, to talk over the past. He isa 


clergyman whose brilliant mental gifts are circumscribed 
by a delicate constitution; and I am one who seem ever 


sculptor. It was a vision tinged with sadness, that of | 


| 
/and none of those faces will ever look as they did then. 


But the lesson of that hour, the sculptor’s words, had 
lost none of its power, and I repeated it to the parson in 
answer to his regrets. And he said: “I have no doubt, 
when life’s wotk is ended, but that we shall find we have 
done better than we now imagine.” 

There are no more pathetic monuments on earth than 
those to the unknown dead which so thickly dot the 


| 


down the deeds of the rank and file in the battle of life 
with the same minuteness that he accords to those who 
wear the stars of generals on their shoulders. 

Josiah Gilbert Holland was a preacher of righteous- 


pulpit. 
common people. 


warfare : 


“We were never squires and teachers, 
We were never wise and great ; 
But we listened to our preachers, 
Worshiped God, and loved the state, 


“We were men of humble station, 
We were women pure and true ; 
And we served our generation, 
Wrought and fought and lived for you. 


“ Praise the men who ruled and led us; 
Carry garlands to their graves ; 
But remember that your meadows 
Were not planted by their slaves, 


“We were free men; we were neighbors ; 
Each the minister of all ; 
And ye enter on our labors 
As on theirs whose names ye call.” 


The poem ends with this sentiment: 


“ Fill to all the brave and blameless 
Who, forgotten, passed away ! 
Drink the memory of the nameless,— 
Only named in heaven to-day.” 








| the familiar walls and benches, and the more familiar | 
faces; for the grave closed over the professor years ago, | 


battle-fields of the South. There is a silence which is | 
more eloquent than speech. The recording angel puts | 


ness, although I do not know that he ever mounted a | 
He knew well how to express the feelings of the | 
In a poem written for the bi-centen- | 
nial of Hadley, Massachusetts, nearly thirty years ago, | 
he thus speaks for the “faithful but untitled” of that | 
ancient settlement, once the theatre of bloody Indian 


There is no work so mean, no corner of the earth so | 
obscure, no worker so humble, but that God’s eye notes | 


the tumult of their happy cries he could distinguish a 
woman’s voice, so deep and musical and tender that it 
filled him with delight. He hurried up the path, turned 
the corner where he expected to find them, and behold! 
it was the brook itself talking and laughing. 

Every separate tiny waterfall had its own special voice, 
as different from the rest as could be, but all chiming 
together musically, and joining with the grander under- 
tone of what most people suppose to be merely a larger 
cataract, but which Midget plainly perceived was a tall, 
lovely lady, with flowing, fluttering robes of white. 

And now she was singing to him. How he listened! 
Her song, he says, was something like this: 





“ Down from the mosses that grow in the clouds 
My children come dancing and laughing in crowds ; 
They dance to the valleys and meadows below, 
And make the grass greener wherever they go.” 


“ But they have to go always just in one place,” said 
| Midget, addressing the waterfall lady. 

“That’s true,” said the lady. 

“Tt can’t be much fun,” said Midget. 

“Oh, yes!” said the lady, merrily, letting a cool scarf 
of spray drift over the boy’s puzzled face. 

“ But I like to go wherever I like,” said Midget. 

“So do my children. They like to go wherever they’re 
sent. They know they’re doing right, so long as they do 
that; and doing right makes them like it.” 

“H’m,” said Midget. 

“ Besides,” added the lady, “once in a while, in the 
| spring, they’re allowed to take a run off into the woods 
a bit, just for fun.” 

“T should like that,” said Midget decisively. 
who—who sends them, ma’am?” 

“ Ah!” said the lady, softly, “that’s the best part of 
all. It is cur Father, who loves us, and often walks 
beside his brooks and through the meadows.” 

As she spoke, the end of the white scarf floated out 
into the sunshine, and instantly glistened with fair 
colors. And at the same moment the lady began to sing: 

' “Down from the mountain-top 
Flows the clear rill, 
Dance, little Never-stop, 
Doing his will; 
Through the dark shadow-land, 
Down from the hill, 
To the bright meadow-land, 
Doing his will, 
Loving and serving and praising him still.” 


“ But 


Just then a low rumble was heard, far off on the slopes 
of Mt. Washington, across the valley. 

“There!” exclaimed Midget, “I must be going. 
| Good-by, dear lady-fall!” 

“Good-by, good-by!” sang the brook, as Midget 
hurried away down the path toward the hotel. 

He arrived just in time to escape a wetting. How it 
did rain! The lightning glittered and the thunder 
| rolled until the people huddled about the big fire in the 
| parlor were fairly scared into silence. 

But Midget, with wide-open eyes, was not a bit fright- 
ened, and kept right on telling me this story. 
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* LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1885.] 
1, October 4.—Elisha at Dothan......csesseserceeereeres 
inS ri 


.« October 11.—The F i 


2 Kings 7: 1-17 





2. 
4. October 18.—Jehu's False Zeal..... 
4. October 2%.—The Temple Repaired, 


5. November }.--Death of Flisha.... 


6. November 8.—The Story of Jonah............ 
7 






ecccseesecee cesccsssosbocsvese 2 Kings 10; 15-31 


2 Kings 12: 1-15 
2 Kings 13: 14-3 
.. Jonah 1: 1-17 


. November 15.— Effect of Jonah’s Preaching....................Jonah 3; 1-10 


& November 22. 
9, November 29. 


13. December 27.—Review,. 


Hezekiah’s Good Reign........... 
Hezekiah’s Prayer Answered... 
10. December 6.—The Sinful Nation............0.000+ 
11. December 13.—The Suffering Saviour................ 
12, December 20.—The Gracious Invitation 


sowed Kings 18: 1-12 
2 Kings 20: 1-17 


Isa, 53: 1-12 
. Tea, 55: 1-11 


LESSON IL, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1885. 
Tirte: THE FAMINE IN SAMARIA. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(2 Kings 7 : 1-17.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1. Then E-li’sha said, Hear ye 
the word of the Lorp ; Thus saith 
the Lorp, To morrow about this 
time shall a measure of fine flour 
be sold for a shekel, and two meas- 
ures of barley for a shekel, in the 
gate of Sa-mA’ri-a. 

2. Then a lord on whose hand 
the king leaned answered the 
man of God, and said, Behold, 
if the Lorp would make windows 





in heaven, might this thing be? 
And he said, Behold, thou shalt 
see it with thine eyes, but shalt 
not eat thereof. 

3. And there were four leprous 
men at the entering in of the) 
gate; and they said one to an- | 
other, Why sit we here until we 
die? | 

4. If we say, We will enter into 
the city, then the famine is in the 
city, and we shall die there : and | 
if we sit still here, we die also. | 
Now therefore come, and let us | 
fall unto the host of the Syr’i-ans : 
if they save us alive, we shall | 
live ; and if they kill us, we shall | 
but die. 

5, And they rose up in the twi- 
Night, to go unto the camp of the 
Syri-ans: and when they were 
come to the uttermost part of the 
camp of Syr‘i-a, behold, there was 
no man there. 

6. For the Lorp had made the 
host of the Syr’i-ans to hear a 
noise of chariots, and a noise of 
horses, even the noise of a great 
host; and they said one to an- 
other, Lo, the king of Is‘ra-el hath 
hired against us the kings of the 
Hittites, and the kings of the 
E-gyp’tians, to come upon us. 

7. Wherefore they arose and 
fled in the twilight, and left their 
tents, and their horses, and their 
asses, even the camp as it was, 
and fled for their life. 

& And when these lepers came 
to the uttermost part of the camp, 
they went into one tent, and did 
eat and drink, and carried thence | 
silver, and gold, and raiment, and 
went and hid i; and came again, 
and entered into another tent, 
and carried thence also, and went 
and hid é. 

9 Then they said one to an- 
other, We do not well; this day 
is a day of good tidings, and we 
hold our peace: if we tarry till | 
the morning light, some mischief | 
will come upon us: now therefore | 
come, that we may go and tell the | 
king's household. 

10, 80 they came and called 
unto the porter of the city: and 
they told them, saying, We came 
to the camp of the Syr‘i-ans, and, 
behold, there was no man there, 
neither voice of man, but horses 
tied, and asses tied, and the tents 
as they were. | 

11, And he called the porters ; | 
and they told # to the king’s | 
house within. 

12, And the king arose in the 
night, and said unto his servants, 
I will now shew you what the 
Syr‘i-ans have done to us, They 
know that we be hungry; there- 
fore are they gone out of the 
camp to hide themselves im the 
field, saying, When they come 
out of the city, we shall catch 
them alive, and get into the city. 

13. And one of his servants an- 








REVISED VERSION. 


1 And Elisha said, Hear ye the 
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word of the Lorp : thus saith 
the Lorp, To-morrow about 


this time shall a ! measure of | 


fine flour be sold for a shekel, 
and two measures of barley 
for a shekel, in the gate of 
Samaria. Then the captain 
on whose hand the 
leaned answered the man of 
God, and said, Behold, if the 
Lorp should make windows in 
heaven, might this thing be? 
And he said, Behold, thou 
shalt see it with thine eyes, 
but shalt not eat thereof. 
Now there were four leprous 
men at the entering in of the 
gate: and they said one to 


another, Why sit we here un- | 


til we die? If we say, We will 
enter into the city, then the 


seessesessesevee Kings 6: &23 | 
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the city, (behold, they are as all 
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sent after the host of the Syr‘- 
ans, saying, Go and see, 

15, And they went after them | 

| unto Jér’dan : 


way was full of garments and 
bhewvtebovebivesg -Isa, 1: 1-18 | 


ve 


| an 
| an 


was eld for a shekel, and two 
| measures of barley for a shekel, 
according to the word of the 
Lorn. | 
| 17. And the king appointed the | 17 the Lorn. 
lord on whose hand he leaned to | 


ha 


the people trode upon him in the 
gate, and he died, as the man of 
| God had said, who spake when 
the king came down to him 
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famine is in the city, and we | 
shall die there : and if we sit | 
still here, we die also. Now | 
therefore come, and let us fall | 


unto the host of the Syrians: 
if they save us alive, we shall 
live; and if they kill us, we 
shall but die. And they rose 
up in the twilight, to go unto 


the camp of the Syrians: and | 
when they were come to the | 


outermost part of the camp of 
the Syrians, behold, there was 
no man there. For the Lorp 
had made the host of the Syri- 
ans to hear a noise of chariots, 
and a noise of horses, even the 
noise of a great host: and they 
said one to another, Lo, the king 
of Israel hath hired against us 
the kings ofthe Hittites, and the 
kings of the Egyptians, to come 
upon us. Wherefore they a- 
rose and fled in the twilight, 
and left their tents, and their 
horses, and their asses, even 
the camp as it was, and fled 
for their life. And when these 
lepers came to the outermost 
part of the camp, they went 
into one tent, and did eat and 
drink, and carried thence sil- 
ver, and gold, and raiment, and 
went and hid it; and they 
came back, and entered into 
another tent, and carried 
thence also, and went and hid 
it. Then they said one to 
another, We do not well: this 
day is a day of good tidings, 
and we hold our peace ; if we 
tarry till the morning light, 
2punishment will overtake us: 
now therefore come, let us go 
and tell the king’s household. 
So they came and called unto 
the ®porter of the city: and 
they told them, saying, We 
came to the camp of the Syri- 
ans, and, behold, there was no 
man there, neither voice of 


man, but the horses tied, and | ye shall chase your ene 


the asses tied, and the tents 
as they were. And the called 
the porters ; and they told it 
to the king’s household within. 


2 And the king arose in the 


night, and said unto his ser 
vants, I will now shew you 
what the Syrians have done to 
us. They know that we be 
hungry ; therefore are they 
gone out of the camp to hide 
themselves in the field, saying, 
When they come out of the 
city, we shall take them alive, 
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left in it: behold, J say, they are 
| Is’ra-el-ites that are consumed.) 


and let us send and see. 
14. They 


| cast away in their haste. 
| the messengers 

| told the king. 

16. And the people went out, 


In the city ... we shall die 


a 


3. “If they save us alive, we shall live.” 








pray thee, five of the horses 
at remain, which are left in 


one of bis servants answered 
and said, Let some take, I 


e multitude of Is’ra-el that are 


tin the city, (behold, they are 
en as all the multitude of the 
that are left in it; behold, 
they are as all the multitude 
of Israel that are consumed :) 
and let ussend and see. They 
took therefore two chariots 
with horses ; and the kingsent 
after the host of the Syrians, 
saying, Go and see. And they 
went after them unto Jordan: 


took 
ariot horses ; 


therefore two 
and the king 1 


_ 


o 


and, lo, all the > 


ssels, which the Syr’i-ans had 
And garments and vessels, which 
returned, and| the Syrians had cast away in 
| their haste. And the messen- 
gers returned, and told the king. 
d spoiled the tents of the Syr‘i- | 16 And the people went out, and 
s. So a measure of fine flour; spoiled the camp of the Syri- 
ans. Soa measure of fine flour 
was sold for a shekel, and two 
measures of barley for a she- 


And the king ap- 
pointed the captain on whose 
hand he leaned to have the 
charge of the gate: and the 
people trode upon him in the 


ve the charge of the gate: and 


of God had said, who spake 
when the king came down to 
him. 
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LESSON PLAN, 
THE QUARTER : Our Very Present Help. 
Lesson Toric : 


Toric or 
Help from Omnipotence. 


1, Promises from the Omnipotent, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE : 4 2. Preparations by the Omnipotent, vs. 5-11. 
{ 3. Supplies from the Omnipotent, vs. 12-17. 


GOLDEN TEXT: The things which are impossible with men 
¢ possible with God.—Luke 18: 27. 


Darry Home REApINGs : 


M.—2 Kings 7:1-17. Help from Omnipotence. 

T.—2 Kings 6 : 24-33. A necessity needing Omnipotence. 
W.—Gen. 41: 25-45. Omnipotence arranging help. 
T.—Luke 18: 18-27. All things possible with God. 
F.—Jer. 32 ; 26-35. Nothing too hard for God. 

$.—Job 37: 1-24. The mighty works of God. 

$.—Psa. 147: 1-20. Praises to the Omnipotent. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. PROMISES FROM THE OMNIPOTENT. 


|. God’s Promises : 
Hear ye the word of the Lord: thus saith the Lord (1). 
Not one thing hath failed of all, . . God spake (Josh. 23 : 14). 


ere hath not failed one word of all his good promise (1 Kings 8 : 56). 
e promises of God, in him is the yea (2 Cor. 1 220). 
cording to his promise, we look for new heavens (2 Pet. 3: 13). 


Man’s Doubt : 


If the Lord should make windows in heaven, might this thing 


# (2.) 


When he saw the wind, he was afraid (Matt. 14 : 30). 


t some doubted (Matt. 28 ; 17) 


How can these things be? (John 3: 9). 
How long dost thou 


old us in suspense ? (John 10 : 24). 
cept I shall see . . . I will not believe (John 20 : 25). 


Man’s Extremity : 


... here, we die also (4). 


ey were sore afraid... and... cried out (Exod. 14 : 10), 


My flesh and my heart faileth (Psa. 73 : 26). 
Their soul fainted in them (Psa. 107 : 5). 


e pains of Sheol gat hold upon me (Psa. 116: 3). 

one took my part, but all forsook me (2 Tim. 4: 16). 
“Thou shalt see . . . but shalt not eat.” 
see God's hand made manifest in the salvation of his saints, and 
yet have himself no part in that salvation. Nothing short of 
present personal faith insures a future blessing. He who keeps 
the faith now will be kept by the faith then. 

. “Why sit we here until we die?’ Sitting still and doing 
bern ay would destroy any man. Be up and doing. Do not 
perish by inches when prompt action will save you. 

Even a chance of salva- 

tion ought to send men in troops to the Saviour; how foolish is 

he who will not to Him, when not a chance, but the assur- 

ance, of salvation is offered to him ! 


II, PREPARATIONS BY THE OMNIPOTENT. 


1. Panic in the Camp: 
The Lord had made the host . . . to hear a noise (6). 


Then is the Lord gone out before thee to smite the host (2 Sam. 5: 24). 
He shall hear a rumour, and shall return (2 Kings 19: 7), 

A sound of terrors is in his ears (Job 15 : 21). 

The wicked flee when no man pursueth (Proy. 28: 1). 


| I. Flight from the Camp : 
They arose and fled in the twilight (7). 


The sea returned . . . and the Egyptians fled (Exod. 14 : 27). 
5: 7). 


mies (Ley. 26:7 


| They shouted, and put them to flight (Judg. 7:21). 


Ye 
Wi. 


shall flee, like as ye fled from before the earthquake (Zech. i4 : 5). 
Abundance in the Camp: 


They ... did eat and drink, and carried . . , silver and gold (8). 


I will rain bread from heaven for you (Exod. 16: 4 
They shall be abundantly satisfied (Psa. 36: 8). 


Iw 
All 


ill satisfy her poor with bread (Psa. 132 ; 15). 
these things shall be added unto you (Matt. 6; 38 


God... giveth us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim. 6: 17). 


1 


] 


2. “The Lord had made the host. . . to hear a noise."’ 


. “We do not well... we hold our peace.” 


. “ They rose up in the twilight, to go.” 
conquers, 
it at once, even tho: 
morning. Be up an 


This is the spirit which 


h it be twilight, and not noonday or early 
at it, now. 
God can do 
that. That will be a fear-begetting sound when the wicked are 
finally doomed. Better heed the still small voice of God to-day, 
than be panic-stricken by the thunder of his power by and b.. 
Every man should 
he Bpows, especially when life and death, heaven 
nding. 
ch withholds the gospel from those who are per- 


tell the 
and hell, are 
is not that w 
ishing. 


pray thee, five of the horses 
that remain, which are left 


as all the multitude of Israel 


and, lo, all the way was full of 


kel, according to the word of 


gate, and he died as the man | 


Many a man will at last | 


Ill, SUPPLIES FROM THE OMNIPOTENT. 

1. At the Wayside : 

Lo, all the way was full of garments and vessels (15). 
The Lord hath red iny way (Gen. 24; 56), 
He leadeth me beside the still waters (Psa. 23 : 2). 
He shall drink of the brook in the way (Psa. 110: 7). 
They shall feed in the ways (Isa. 49: 9). 
He... shall go in and go out, and shall find pasture (John 10: 9). 


HW. In the Camp: 
The people went out, and spoiled the camp (16). 
At even... quails came up, and covered the camp (Exod. 16: 13). 
tr -.. brought quails... and let them fall by the camp (Num. 
: 31). 
He rained flesh also. . . in the midst of their camp (Psa. 78 : 27, 28). 
All things are yours (1 Cor. 3: 21). 


Hi. In the City : 


A measure of fine flour was sold for a shekel (16). 
Blessed shalt thou be in the city (Deut. 28 : 3). 
The streams whereof make glad the city of God (Psa. 46: 4). 
They of the city shall flourish like grass (Psa. 72: 16). 
Thou shalt be called... A city not forsaken (Isa, 62: 12). 
I caused it to rain upon one city (Amos 4; 7). 
1, ‘‘I will now shew you what the Syrians haye done.” World] 
Wiseman speaks n. Hesees through it all. Of course, G 


couldn’t have anything to do with it. uman strategy explains 
itall. Sothe worldling judges, but how foolish is his ent! 
2. ** Let us send and see.” Wise action is better than questioning 


inactivity. If you doubt God at any point, send and see. Ex- 
rience will decide. Try it. 

. ‘*A measure of fine flour was sold for ashekel.’” Why not? God 
had taken the case in hand, and he can flood the market. Keep 
God on pout caleulations. That is the sure way to come out suc- 
cessfully. 

4. ‘*He died as the man of God had said.’’ Just so; and all that 
God says, through his prophet or through his word, is sure to come 
a His word is a foundation on which every one can build 
safely. 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD. 
1. God is Omnipotent : 
Power is his (Psa. 62:11; Nahum 1: 3). 
He is mighty (Job 9:4; Psa, 89: 13). 
He is irresistible (Deut. 32: 39; Dan. 4: 35). 
Nothing is too hard for him (Gen. 18: 14; Jer. 32: 27), 
All things are possible with him (Matt. 19 : 26). 
| He is the source of all strength (1 Chron. 29: 12; Psa. 68: 35). 
He is almighty (Gen. 17:1; 35:11; Rev. 4: 8). 
| 2. God Displays Omnipotence : 
In creation (Gen. 1:1; Psa. 102: 28; Jer. 10: 12). 
In governing (Psa, 65: 6; 66:7). 
In miracles (Luke 11 : 20), 
In his Son's resurrection (2 Cor. 13: 4; Col. 2: 12), 
In saying his people (Psa. 106 : §). 
3. Saints Rejoice in Omnipotence : 
As a source of strength (Eph. 6:10; Col. 1: 11). 
As a defense from foes (Jer. 20: 11). 
It redeems them (Neh, 1: 10). 
| It upholds them (Psa. 37 : 17; Isa. 43 : 10). 
It delivers from danger (Dan. 3: 17). 
It exalts them (Job 36: 22). 
It keeps them unto salvation (1 Pet. 1; 5). 
It holds them forever (Rom. § : 38, 39), 








| 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


One thing was accomplished by Elisha’s capture of the 

marauding Syrians, the annoying guerrilla warfare which had 
been carried on for years by sudden raids from Syria ceased 
altogether. It is true that that did not imply a cessation of 
| hostilities. Indeed, we are expressly told that “after this,” 
| “ Ben-hadad king of Syria gathered all his host” for a regu- 
| lar campaign against Israel. 
The objective point of the campaign was, of course, Samaria, 
_which was speedily invested by the king of Syria’s army. 
The city appears to have been strongly fortified, because it 
held out against the Syrians until the inhabitants had reached 
| the point of starvation, as is indicated by the fact, that an ass’s 
| head, ceremonially unclean though it was, sold for eighty 
| pieces of silver. At this crisis in the affairs of the city, the 
king was assailed one day, as he passed along the wall, by a 
woman who had shared her child, for food, with her neighbor, 
and who now demanded that her neighbor should fulfill her 
share of the horrible contract which had been made between 
| them, by slaying and cooking her son. When the king 
heard this appeal, he rent his garments, revealing the sack- 
cloth which he had been secretly wearing ; and called God to 
witness that he would that day slay Elisha, at the same time 
sending a messenger with orders to behead the prophet. 

Meanwhile the prophet was quietly sitting in his house with 
the elders of the city. As the messenger of the king 
approached, Elisha informed the elders of the king’s designs 
against himself, and commanded them to hold the door 
against the messenger, until the king himself, who, he said, 
was close behind, would arrive. This seems to have been 
done ; and when the king arrived, Elisha ordered the door to 
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Do not rest with thoughts of the better way, but enter | 


There is asilence that is golden, but it | 


be opened. The narrative at this point is so condensed as 


| to be obscure. 


The lesson opens at the door of Elisha’s house. Elisha 


| Stands at the door, behind him the elders of the city, before 
/ him the king and his attendants. 
| Elisha speaks. 


All stand waiting until 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The dreadful straits to which the inhabitants ef Samaria 


| had been reduced by the siege, are vividly depicted in the 


ghastly narrative of the preceding chapter, which records the 
literal accomplishment of one of the most frightful threaten- 
ings of the law (Lev. 26 : 29; Deut. 28:53). But though the 
king rent his clothes in horror on discovering the fact, and 
though the sackcloth that he wore betokened his deep distress 
(6 : 30), he showed no genuine humiliation before God, and 


| no repentance for the sins which had provoked this terrible 
On the contrary, he was filled with rage against 


judgment. 
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the prophet, and sought to take his life. “Behold,” he said, 
“this evil is of the Lord; why should I wait for the Lord 
any longer?” To these bitter words Elisha responds by 
announcing that divine deliverance is just at hand. Signal 
mercies, as well as signal judgments, were employed to bring 
the transgressing people back to God. 

Verse 1.—Hexr ye the word of the Lord: Elisha addresses, 
not the king only, but all who were present. His messenger 
and attendants who were with the king at the door, as well | 
as the elders who were with the prophet in the house.—A | 
measure of fine flour be sold for a shekel: The measure here | 
meant is (see margin of the Revision) the seah, which was 
one-third of an ephah, and held rather more than a peck. 
The shekel was not quite half an ounce. So that the price | 
here given may be roughly stated, in our currency, as a peck | 
of fine flour for half a dollar. The only other scriptural | 
statement with which this can be compared, is that of Reve- | 
lation 6 : 6, where famine rates are expressed by saying that 
a measure of wheat unground—less than a quart—sold for a 
denarius, or seventeen cents. Whether the prices mentioned 
in the verse before us represent the customary rates, or not, 
they are, in any case, a great reduction from those which were 
prevailing in the city at the time Elisha spoke (6 : 25).— 
In the gute of Samaria: Markets were held, and business was 
transacted, in ancient cities, particularly of the East, in the | 
open space next the gate. 

Verse 2.—A lord: More accurately rendered in the Revis- 
ion, “the captain.” It is the same word which isso translated 
(Exod. 14:7; 15:4; 1 Kings9 : 22), and denotes the leader of 
the chariot forces.— On whose hand the king leaned (comp. 5 : 18): 
Whether the expression is to be understood literally or figura- | 
tively, it implies that he was the favorite and confidential 
adviser of the king, in constant attendance upon his person.— 
If the Lord would (Rev. should) make windows in heaven: There 
seems to be an obvious allusion to Genesis 7:11; 8: 2. 
Equivalent to saying: If there should be a deluge of bread 
poured down from heaven.—Might this thing be? This would 
still be impossible, even on that extravagant supposition. 
His sinful incredulity is punished by exclusion from the 
promised blessing, which he should behold, but should not 
share (Heb. 3 : 12, 19). 

Verse 3.—The sacred historian now records the manner in 
which the accomplishment of these predictions was brought 
about.—Four leprous men: According to the Mosaic law, the 
leper was to be excluded from the camp (Lev. 13: 46; Num. 
12:15). That this law was rigidly observed in the kingdom 
of Israel, appears from their being shut out from the city at 
this time.—At the entering in of the gate: The quarters assigned 
to them were probably near the gate, that they might excite 
the compassion of passers-by, and receive such help as they 
needed in their distressed condition. 

Verse 4.—Of three possible courses, two could only result 
in certain death. One offered, at least, the chance of escape. 











This might fail them; but even then they would be no worse 
off than before. In temporal things, the conduct of men is, to 
a great extent, determined by probabilities. He acts wisely 
who avails himself of the best chance that offers, Is it less 
so in spiritual and eternal things? Can it be doubtful that, 
if any religion is true, it is the religion of Christ? Even if it 
should be imagined that the hopes of the gospel might prove 
delusive, the Christian would be no worse off than others. 
But if the gospel is true, he alone is safe and blessed for all | 
eternity. 

Verse 5.—And they rose up in the twilight: That is, of the 
evening (vs. 9, 12), not the morning, as some have imagined. 
They selected this time, that they might go unobserved.— | 
Uttermost part of the camp: Not, of course, that which was | 
the most remote, but that which was nearest to the city, hence | 
rendered in the Revision “outermost part.” They came to | 
the camp, and found it deserted,—no sentinels and no occupants. 

Verse 6.—It is as vain to inquire into the mode in which | 
this miracle was wrought as in the case of any other super- | 
natural event. The impression was made upon the Syrians | 


that they heard an overwhelming force advancing upon them. | 








not venturing even to pause long enough to untie the steeds 


which were ready to be mounted at a moment’s warning 
Horses: For the cavalry and the chariots.— Asses: To trans- 
port the tents and baggage.—Fled for their life: Compare 
1 Kings 19: 3. 

Verse 8.—How complete and sudden the panic had been, is 
shown by their finding everything undistu.bed in tent after 
tent, provisions of which they freely partook, and valuables 
which they earried away and hid—Silver and gold and rai- 
ment: On this combination of garments with the precious 
metals, see note on 5: 5. 

Verse 9.— We do not weil: Their consciences smote them 
for the selfish course they were pursuing, although they were 
only concerned to secure every possible advantage for them- 
selves from their discovery.— This day is a day of good tidings: 
Day is used either in the general sense of time, or in that of 
the civil day of twenty-four hours; for daylight had already 
passed. The flight of the Syrians was an event by which 
others were as profoundly affected as they were themselves. 
They had no right to keep such good news to themselves (Acts 
4:20). And if this great temporal deliverance could not in- 
nocently be kept secret, how can they who have learned the 
great salvation withhold the news from their perishing fel- 
lows?—Some mischief will come upon us. They had a vague 
foreboding that evil would befall them, whether from the re- 
turning Syrians, or from the Israelites, who would some time 
ascertain what they had done, or from the righteous judgment 
of God, if they occupied these deserted tents alone, and gave 
no information of the departure of the Syrians to their be- 
sieged and famished countrymen. The original word for 
“mischief” does not signify merely calamity or harm, such as 
might come upon the innocent, but contains as well the idea 
of wrong-doing. This thought is expressed in the Revision 
by the rendering “punishment will overtake us.” As, how- 
ever, the word is commonly translated “iniquity,” having a 
more direct reference to the sin itself than to its consequences, 
it is in still stricter accordance with ordinary usage rendered 
in the margin “our iniquity will find us out” (comp. Num. 
32:23). Punishment is the legitimate and necessary conse- 
quence of transgression. The man who suffers the penalty of 
God’s violated law, is but overtaken by his own wrong (comp. 
Prov. 23 : 32, James 1: 15, and-the Revised Version of Job 
8:4). “If thy children have sinned against him, and he 
have delivered them into the hand of their transgression.” 

Verse 10.—The porter: The word is plainly used in a collec- 
tive sense, as appears from the following pronoun “them;” 
accordingly, the margin of the Revision has “porters.” To 
them they narrate their story. 

Verse 11.—And he called the porters: Or rather, as it is in 
the margin of the Revision, “the porters called.” They could 
not leave their post, but they called out the joyful intelli- 
gence to others who were within hearing, and who bore the 
news to the palace. 

Verse 12.—The king suspects a ruse. The Syrians have 
forsaken their tents and secreted themselves in the neighbor- 


hood, hoping thus to entice the famished Israelites out of the | 
city, and designing to rush in and seize it while they were off 


their guard. Justin in his History (1: 8) relates that a simi- 
lar stratagem was actually practiced by Cyrus the Great, in 
warring with Tomyris, queen of the Scythians. IIe deserted 
his camp as if in flight, leaving wine and provisions in abun- 


dance. The son of Tomyris, inexperienced in war, with a | 


third of the army entered the abandoned camp, and gave 
themselves up to revels and intoxication; whereupon Cyrus 
returned unexpectedly in the night, and slaughtered the 
whole of them, the indomitable queen subsequently avenging 
herself by in turn enticing Cyrus's army into an ambuscade 
in the mountains, and cutting them off to aman, 


| with asimilar result by a sheikh, near the Sea of Tiberias, upon 


the Pacha of Damascus, during the revolt of Ali Bey. 

Verse 13.—One of his servants: Officers or councillors. Five 
of the horses: A definite used for an indefinite number: five the 
half of ten, as we often employ “half a dozen” (comp. Isa. 


3ush, in his | 
I}lustrations of Scripture, mentions a like stratagem practiced | 
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| but a real flight. All the way to the Jordan the route was 
| strewn with articles which they had dung away lest they 
might impede their progress. Men who are flying for their 
lives will abandon everything that proves a hindrance (Heb. 
12:1). Haste: Or, trepidation, a haste inspired by terror. 

Verse 16.—It was now safe to open the gates of Samaria, 
and allow the people to rush out and plunder the deserted 
camp. This brought about the fulfillment of the first part of 
Elisha’s prediction. 

Verse 17.—The incredulous captain was appointed to take 
charge of the gate and preserve order in the midst of the 
tumultuous excitement which naturally resulted. The im- 
petuous throng could not, however, be restrained. He fell 
under the feet of the crowd, and was trodden to death; and 
thus the second part of Elisha’s prediction was likewise ac- 
complished. 





AN EXAMPLE OF UNBELIEF. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


When King Jehoram heard the woman’s tale of starvation 
under pressure of the famine in Samaria, he rushed with wild 
recrimination to the residence of Elisha, having previously 
given the decree to murder him outright. The trustful ser- 
vant of God received him with a calm intrepidity, and 
engaged that in one day more food should be sold at the city 
gate plentiful and cheap. This silenced the king, but that 
started a new denial. 

I. The issue was now distinctly made by the prophet, and 
as distinctly joined by one of the nobles of the realm. 

1. Who this noble was, is of no importance; there is nothing 
related about him except that he disbelieved. The title given 
him is peculiar; it does not signify “lord,” but “third.” It 
is a possible thing that he was the third man in position in 
the kingdom: one occupying a great office in the government, 
and perhaps standing high in Jehoram’s favor. His reply is 
unchallenged and unrebuked even in the moment of its 
insolent denial. 

2. What this man said was more than willful; it tried to be 
witty. It was an old-time notion that the sky overhead was 
solid like a ceiling, and that God sometimes opened apertures 
in it, and let things come through. To open the windows of 
heaven meant to rain, in popular language. So this noble- 
man spoke satirically, and gibed the prophet, when he asked 
if he expected it was going to rain down flour and barley soon. 

3. Elisha’s reply to this courtier includes now a fresh par- 
ticular ; the man shall see the food, but he shall not enjoy it. 
Think how much the old plowman put at risk in this utter- 
ance. He stood one against the world. Famine, gaunt and 
fierce, stared him in the face; a relentless and expectant 
army was waiting under the city walls; the very king he had 
prayed for and defended in times ef desperation before now, 
brought his headsman into the chamber on an errand of swift 
murder, Elisha holds them all at bay, as if he were master 
of the situation. Not a passionate tone can be heard from his 
lips; no resentment, no cringing. Only there falls into the 
air that order again, with the formula of asseveration: “ Lear 
ye the word of the Lord.” 

4. The issue is now fatefully joined. There stands this 
lord with the sneer still on his lip) the hardness still in his 
heart. Look at him specially; he is the teacher of our 
admonition to-day. To-morrow, rerngember, he will be a dead 
man; just twenty-four more hours he has to live. In one 
sense he is dead already,—dead in trespasses and in sin; 
to-morrow he will be twice dead, plucked up by the roots. 
He loses his life now, he loses his soul then; he has passed 
his limit of hope; he is doomed. 
God's will on a plain issue. 





He has set his will against 


| II. So we move on to notice, in the second place, how the 
| issue is wrought out into trial. The narrative here changes 
| its form with much abruptness, and passes outside of the gate. 
We may as well take up the verses one by one, and seek our 
lessons. : 


| 1, It certainly seems the worst. place to be in,—that just 


—Chariots, horses, a great host: The same expressions as in | 17; 6; 19: 18; 30: 17).—They are as all the multitude of Israel. | between two belligerent forces, and exposed to the attacks 
6: 14.—The kings of the Hittites: The Hittites are commonly | This parenthesis with its emphatic repetition has been differ- | from both sides at once. Yet there our exposition plants us, 
spoken of as one of the tribes that occupied the land of Canaan, | ently understood. Some apply it to the past ravages of the | beside four melancholy and desolate creatures lying outside 
and that were subdued by the children of Israel. There was | famine and distresses of the siege, and think it to mean that | the wall. The lesson of this verse is plain: in all desperate 


a mystery, consequently, about the mention of their kings | 
here and 1 Kings 10: 29, which it seemed difficult to under- 
stand. Josephus (Ant. 9, 13,5) rids himself of the embar- 
rassing phrase by substituting “king of the islands.” It has | 
generally been supposed that a fragment of the nation driven | 
out by Joshua had*€staBlished itself elsewhere, and is here 
referred to. It was reserved for the Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments to clear up the matter by their repeated mention 
of the Hittites as a formidable power, and seemingly occupy- 
ing an extensive territory. Those whom Joshua found in 
Canaan were but a single branch of this widespread and 
numerous population, whose great military resources are | 
clearly implied in the verse before us——The kings of the 
Egyptians: Egypt was divided into several nomes or provinces, 
the governors of which are here called kings. 

Verse 7.—The extreme terror in which the Syrians were, | 
is here graphically depicted. They left everything behind 
them, and fled in disorder, and with the utmost precipitation, 


| the citizens. 


the horses have been reduced to an insignificant handful, like 
the Israelites themselves, whose numbers had been so sadly 


| wasted. Others refer it to the risk involved in the proposi- 


tion which he is making. The horses with their riders will 
be no worse off, if sent upon this expedition, than the body of 
If they come off safe, all the multitude of 
Israel will share their deliverance; if they are captured and 
killed, they will but share the fate of the multitude of the 
Israelites that have already been consumed by the war.— Let 
us send and see: Without exposing the city to capture by this 


| stratagem, if it is one, let us send a few brave men to ascer- 


tain the real state of the case (2 Cor. 2: 11; 1 Pet. 5: 8). 
Verse 14.— Two chariot horses: Or rather, as it is in the Re- 
vision, “two chariots with horses.” Two, that they might sup- 


| port and aid one another, or that, if one was captured, the 


other might still escape, and bring intelligence (comp. Gen. 
32: 8). 


Verve 15.—It soon became apparent that it was no pretended 


| circumstances there is left room for the exercise of right 
| reason. These lepers were not permitted to enter the city; 
and indeed, if they did go in, there was no gain, they would 
| die of the famine. If they stayed there, they would starve; if 
| they went over to their enemies, it was a swifter death by the 
| sword, This text has in years gone by been the foundation of 
| many revival sermons. The use of the illustration has been 
| to teach the undecided and irresolute that they must do some- 
thing; they must stir their souls out of supineness, or they 
will be lost. 
| 2. Put with this another verse of the story, and the com- 
|mon teaching becomes plainer still (v. 4). These lepers 
seem to have canvassed the question thoroughly, and they 
reach wise conclusions, The reckoning of alternatives is to 
| be duly considered in all dealings with God’s providence or 
grace, Some persons say: “The giving of one’s self to a 
| religions life is a very serious act, and should be done thought- 
' fully.” True; but did you ever consider how serious is the 
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not giving of one’s self to a religious life? Mrs. Ann Hassel- 
tine Judson wrote in her journal once, in July, 1807, the 
record of her conversion, in these words: “It is just a year 
this day since I entertained a hope in Christ. About this 
time in the evening, when reflecting on the words of the 
lepers (2 Kings 7: 3, 4), I felt that if I returned to the world 
I should surely perish, and if I stayed where I then was, I 
should perish ; and I could but perish if I threw myself on the 
mercy of Christ. Then came light and relief and comfort, 
such as I never knew before.” 

3. Now we have another lesson (vs. 5-7). God is accus- 
tomed to discipline his people with exhaustions, and reward 
them with surprises. In the story before us, we find that all 
the perturbation of mind and doubtfulness of spirit which 
these unfortunate creatures felt had been quite unnecessary. 
All this showy exercise of heroism had had no reasonable 
danger to evoke it. At least a whole day’s hunger had been 
just wasted. They had exhausted their resources in watching 
and in planning; and now God’s providence had helped them 
by a panic as wonderful as it was effective. 

4. Zeal in behalf of others is a token of a truly grateful 
heart (vs. 8-11). The most unfortunate, and even the most 
despised, people can often be rendered useful, if they will only 
do the duty that comes earliest. Jewish tradition has said 
that these lepers were Gehazi and his three sons. We do not 
know who they were; but this we feel certain about, namely, 
that, when the plenty needed by the rest was lying all around 
them, it would be their duty and privilege to make known 
their relief with no delay. A strong command is that, when 
men have satisfied their own souls’ hunger with the gospel: 
“Let him that heareth say, Come.” 





most. Just how the Lord can make good his promises to us, 
is none of our business. It is for us to hear his word, and to 
rest on it. God has already windows enough to see through, 
and to send his gifts through. If he has promised a thing, 
he will find a way of doing as he has promised—windows, or 
np windows. 

Why sit we here until we die? (v. 3). Despair is the poorest 
excuse in the world for refusing to struggle. If there is just 
nothing that can be done, there is all the more reason for 
doing something. When our case seems past hope, then is 
the very time for taking large risks fearlessly. All of us have 
got to die sooner or later; but to say that because we must die, 
therefore we will not use what of life is left to us, is to show 
that we might as well have died before now. Yes, we are 
going to die by and by; but why sit we here until we die? 

Tf they kill us, we shall but die (vy. 4). That’s philosophical. 
It is a sensible way of looking at danger, when danger lies in 
the path of duty. And taking the risk of dying is often the 
surest way of saving one’s life. Moreover, he who uses life 
as he ought to use it, is ready to live as long as he can live; 


and when he must die, he has nothing todo but todie. Those 


| 





5. It is plain, as we finish the story, that Jehoram gave | 


very little confidence to the report from the lepers (vs. 12- | and the earthquake. Superstitious fear sways men largely in 


14). The lesson here is very practical: inquiry is the natural | 


attitude of every reasonable being. Why are men and 
women ashamed of being called “inquirers” ? He deserves 
to be wholly lost who will not ask God to show him what he 
is doing for ruined sinners. This Old Testament “Go and 
see” is the New Testament “Come and see.” The king’s 
servants were wiser than the king himself. 

III. Finally, we reach in the narrative the settlement of 
this issue, which we saw was raised between Elisha and the 
great man in the court of Jehoram. How did it end? is our 
question. 

1. The messengers found that there was plenty and to spare 
in the desolated camp. People hurried in with their hands 
full of plunder. God’s engagements are always justified by 
actual fulfillment, when men trust him with unwavering 
faith, 

2. But now for this fine “lord:” what became of him per- 
sonally? There is one small verse here, sad and serious, but 
necessary to the history (vs. 17). So we learn our lessons: 

God’s providence takes an unbeliever into immediate care, 
and puts him under surveillance the moment the issue is 
made. He began to watch that courtier just as soon as Elisha 
left him, 

God’s providence orders an unbeliever’s career so that at 
the last it shall come into full exhibition. At the gate was 
to be the market, the king set this noble to guard the gate. 

God's providence is never set back by a witty speech. It 
was supposed by some that this jovial lord put Elisha down 
when he laughed at him about raining provisions out of 
heaven. Indeed he did not; but what if he had? What 
good does it do to silence'a minister? Does stopping a clock 
stop the time of sundown? 

God’s providence brings sure ruin upon one who defies the 
grace he waits to display. This lord’s sin was that of unbe- 
lief. How still was the gate of Samaria an hour after the 
good news arrived! What made it so quiet? Not a human 
being breathed where the food had come in. But on the ground 
lay the witty skeptic, dead. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Thus saith the Lord, To-morrow about this time (v. 1). The 
Lord knows what the morrow will bring forth; buat no one 
save the Lord can know it, except as the Lord makes the dis- 
closure. It is well that the future is hidden from us; for if 
we knew what the morrow is to disclose, it would probably 
tend to lessen our exertion, or to destroy our courage and 
comfort, There are new blessings and new trials for ua, yet 
to be revealed. There is help in the thought that our Ged 
knows them all—and that we do not. 

If the Lord should make windows in heaven, might this thing 
be? (v. 2). That scoffing courtier in Samaria was one of the 
rationalists of hisday. “Reason” showed him that the proph- 
ecy of Elisha couldn’t be fulfilled. Not even—as he looked 
at it—could God bring about such a wonder as was foretold. 
But the rationalist didn’t know so much as he thought he did, 
albeit he knew as much as most of his successors in our day. 
“If the Lord should make [new] windows in heaven ”—there 
would be such an outpouring of blessings as we never dreamed 
of. But with the present numberand arrangement of heavenly 
windows, God can supply all the blessings which we need, and 
all that are necesary to the keeping of his word to the utter 

















Samaritan lepers seem to have been a type of the believers, 
in more respects than one. 

The Lord had made the host of the Syrians to hear a noise 
(v. 6). Men may stop their ears against the invitations and 
loving entreaties and kindly warnings of the Lord, but the 
time will come when the Lord will make them hear. And 
no men are so easily frightened by the noises which the Lord 
makes them hear in their evil courses as those mem who have 
shut their ears against the Lord’s words of counsel and direc- 
tion. If they will not listen to the still small voice of God’s 
Spirit, they will tremble and fly at the sound of the thunder 


proportion to their lack of godly fear and faith. 

We do not well: this day is a day of goed tidings, and we hold 
our peace (v.9). It may be asin to refrain from speaking a 
word of hope and cheer to those who are in despair or in 
need. If we know that which would gladden their hearts or 
strengthen their hands,—even though it is nothing more 
than an assurance of our loving sympathy with them, or our 
sincere approval of them,—then we do not well if we hold 
our peace. Peculiarly is it the bounden duty of those who 
realize the comfort of Christ’s salvation, to declare the good 
tidings to those who lack that comfort. It is not enough for 
us to say that they could find it out for themselves; we ought 
to tell them of it in enthusiastic witness of its power. 

The king sent . . . saying, Go and see (vy. 14). That was 
right. The possibility ot plenty for the famishing, of liberty 
for the imprisoned, of victory for the despairing, was worth 
looking imto. ‘Phe least that the doubters could do was to go 
and see how much of truth there was in the gladrumor. You 
who doubt if God will answerprayer, who cannot believe that 
there is any force in the gospel message at the lips of a popu- 
lar evangelist, who think that there must be a mistake in the 
statement of a companion that social Bible study is attractive 
and profitable beyond measure,—-“ Go and see.” “Seeing is 
believing.” “The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
Not only those who are out of the Church, but multitudes 
who are in it, are to-day on the verge of spiritual starvation, 
when boundless plenty is at their disposal, simply because 


they re’ go and see how good God is to those who wholly 
trust hi “Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of 
hosts, if Iwill not open you the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a ing, that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.” 


The way was full of garments and vessels, which the Syrians had 
cast away in their haste (v.15). A man who is running for his 
life doesn’t care to be cumbered with baggage. If the hotel 
is on fire, and he is in an upper room, his first thought is not 
how he shall save his trunk. A belt of gold is quickly thrown 
off if he is om asinking vessel, and must swim for the shore. 
There is no time when worldly treasures seem of less account 
than when danger of bodily death stares a man in the face. 
Yet how many persons there are who want to carry all their 
earthly possessions to heaver with them, or to stand by those 
possessions at the risk of their eternal safety. They think 
that they cannot give up this line of business, or this mode of 
living, or these pleasures, or these friendships.) They must 
retain this mueh at any cost. When the young man who 
came to Jesus found that he must throw away his riches if he 
would take the way to heaven, “he went away sorrowful; for 
he had great possessions.” . 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


An introduction of some kind is needed to make clear the 
situation of affairs at the time covered by the lesson. The 
acts leading up to the lesson are briefly as follows: (1.) Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, again besieges Samaria, and shuts up 
the city, (2) Provisions fail in Samaria, and famine sets in. 
(3,.) The famine increases until even children are slain for 
food. (4.) The enraged king (Jehoram) resolves on Elisha’s 
death, since he regards him as in some way responsible for 
the national distress. (5.) Elisha, warned of God, forestalls 
Jehoram, restrains his messenger, and then predicts great 














abundance of food within twenty-four hours. This brings us 
to the opening of the lesson. Let the teacher now call atten- 
tion to 

1, Starvation within the City —A poor woman once telling me 
the tale of all her woes, said: “1 have seen sickness, and 
have had members of my family taken away; I have been 
deserted by friends and persecuted by enemies, and I have 
endured hunger—and hunger was the worst of all.” Never 
could I forget the emphasis which she laid on those last 
words, “ Hunger was the worst of all.” How little well-fed 
people know of the gnawings of hunger! To realize in any 
way this hideous condition, we have to turn to the stories of 
shipwrecked men, of arctic explorers, of besieged cities. 
When a mother can eat her child, then the horror has reached 
its farthest limit. This limit had been reached in Samaria. 
Compared with such distress, death was a relief. Let the 
teacher give any additional facts culled from history, on this 
point, taking care, however, not to give too much time to this 
part of the story. Now, go on to 

2. Plenty within the Camp.—Yes, not five miles away from 
the starving city there was food in abundance. How great 
the supply of necessities, and even luxuries, was in the camp, 
may be seen from the lesson. Food, gold, silver, raiment, 
horses, asses, tents, chariots,—all were there in exhaustless 
supply. But of what use were all these things to the perish- 
ing Israelites? As soon—yes, far sooner—would they expect 
bread to rain down from heaven, as that Israel should feed on 
Syrian food, and take possession of Syrian treasures. This is 
evident from the reply of the nobleman to Elisha’s prediction. 
To him, and indeed to every unbelieving Israelite, the 
prophet’s predictions seemed like the ravings of a madman, or 
the deceitful lies of one who would ward off from himself 
impending danger. Now, go on to call attention to 

3. The Starvation and Supply Meet.—It is often the unex- 
pected that happens; but not often do extremes meet in the 
way told of in the lesson. With God, however, all things are 
possible ; and when he desires to bring about any event, he is 
not at a loss for the means of accomplishment. In this case, 
note the supernatural and the natural means employed. (1.) 
The supernatural means,—whether by means of the rumbling 
of mysterious thunder, or by a miraculous sound pervading 
the camp, we cannot say. But the sound heard was falsely 
interpreted by the Syrian hosts. They stood awestruck, and 
listened. Fear blanched their faces, and seemed to dominate 
their hearts. Panic-stricken, they looked at each other for a 
moment, and then with the cry, “The kings of the Hittites 
and of the Egyptians!” They turned, and with one consent 
fied for their lives. As in similar insgances in the East, since 
then, everything was abandoned in the mad rush for safety, 
and a camp full of supplies was left unguarded—and un- 
guarded, and even unappropriated, it might have remained, 
had not God used (2) natural means to bring the starvation 
and the supply together. Turn, then, to the four lepers. 
Themselves outcasts, there was small hope, humanly speaking, 
that they could in any way be used by’God in the work of 
supplying the city’s need. Yet he who used Joseph to save 
a nation from starvation, and who employed a nameless maid 
to bring blessing to a diseased general, used these four aban- 
doned lepers, and made them messengers of temporal salva- 
tion toSamaria. The mosaic of God’s handiwork is marvelous; 
and not the least of its wonders may be found in his inter- 
weaving of the divine and human elements. Perhaps not 
even Elisha knew the exact way in which God would fulfill 
his prediction. Certainly the lepers had no idea that they 
were to be honored in any such way, and that the story of 
their exploits would go down the centuries. But he who 
works with God, works immortally ; and, whether we know it 
or not, his work never perishes. Thus relief came; and, by 
evening of the next day, not only were all the people fed, but 
they were enriched as well, and delivered from the hands of 
their enemies. God more than fulfilled his promises, and their 
cup of blessing overflowed. < 

This instance of the co-operation of human and divine 
agencies in the production of blessed results does by no means 
stand alone. It stands not as a single tree on the field of 
human history, but only as one of a forest of giant growth. 
An instance from our times may, therefore, not be amiss. It 
falls within the personal knowledge of the writer. In Theo- 
dore Thomas’s orchestra, years ago, a certain violinist had a 
peculiarly gracefulway of using his bow. One of his admirers, 
a genuine Christian man from New York, being in Dresden, 
went to the “Terasse,” where an orchestra performs at stated 
periods. There, among the players, he saw one of the violin- 
ists whose use of the bow strongly reminded him of his New 
York friend. On thestreugth of this slight resemblance, he ven- 
tured to introduce himself to the strange musician. The result 
was that an intimate friendship sprang up between the two 
men. So far all wasmerely human. Soon, however, the divine 
working was made apparent; for the musician learned from 
his new friend of a better way in religion than he had known 
before, and, touched by the Spirit of the living God, was led 
to the Saviour. The miracle of conversion was repeated, and 
the musician came to this land to study for the ministry. 
Here he completed his theological education, and at last 
accounts was successfully preaching Christ to his fellow- 
countrymen in this land. Yet who would ever have thought 
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that similarity of bowing on the violin would be one link in 
the chain of events leading to results of such eternal signifi- 





is coming—the noise of horses and chariots ; other kings have | the twilight hour? How did the Commander of all armies 
joined with Israel, and are marching against us. They were | scatter the Syrian host? (v. 6.) Give other instances of his 


cance? The experience of many other workers in the Mas- | afraid. No time to fold tents, or pack goods and provisions; | manifest control of armies. At what hour did the Syrian 


| 


ter’s vineyard can furnish as strange instances as this of the 
co-operation of the human and the divine in producing mar- 
velous things. If only we are ready and receptive, who can 


they left all, and ran for their lives. 
The Unbelieving Lord.—Did he see the plenty? 

ask if God had opened windows in heaven? The king 
say but God will use us too, as he was pleased to use the lepers, | appointed him to keep order at the gate, perhaps to take | 
for great streams of blessing to others? Why, then, hold our | some tax or toll from those who came in with supplies. In | 
peace? Christians all know of folk starving in soul, and of | some way, the excited crowd trampled upon him, and he | 
great plenty close at hand. Why, then, not speak out in the | died. He saw that Elisha’s words were true ; but, before he | 
day of good tidings, and tell of the abundance? 





Did he 





could share in the plenty, the lord who had proudly held the | 
hand of the king was dead beneath the feet of the common 
people. 

Ts it safe to doubt that all things are possible with God ? 
Jesus, who is God, uttered our golden text. Before his birth, an | 

The story of another famine, and how God saved another | angel came to his mother, and said : “ With God nothing shall 
prophet. Who called Elijah the troubler of Israel? Whom | be impossible.” Before that, six hundred years, God asked 
did Ahab blame for the famine in the land of Israel? There | a prophet: “Is there any thing too hard forme?” What did 
was afterwards a famine in Samaria, and King Jehoram, son | Jeremiahsay? “Thou hast made the heaven and the earth, ... 
of Ahab, was angry with Elisha, and said he would cut off his | there is nothing too hard for thee.’ Unbelief is sin. 
head. Elisha knew when the messenger was coming, and 
said to the elders sitting with him: “See ye how this son | “Thus saith the Lord.” Has God ever sent food from heaven 
of a murderer hath sent to take away mine head.” He | for the hungry? When? How do you see every day his 
told them to close the door, and so they kept the messenger | care for the body? Which is worth most,—body, or soul ? 
out. Elisha knew the king was following, for he said: “Is | What did Jesus say about “the bread which came down 
not the sound of his master’s feet behind him?” We do not | from heaven”? When food became plentiful in Samaria, 
know why, instead of cutting off his head then, the king lis- do you think anybody refused to believe it? Would any wait 
tened to what Elisha said. It may be that Elisha and the | until they were older or more nearly starved ? 
elders had been praying for help, and, in answer, Elisha was | first news of bread for all in the closed-up city ? 
spared, and could tell of coming safety for all the people. anxious to spread the “ good tidings” as were the four poor 

The Sore Famine.—It was not because there had been no | lepers at the gate? : 
rain and no harvest, but because the city gates were closed, 
no one could bring in any food, and no one could go to the 
country around to buy; all around the city were soldiers, and 
horses, chariots of war and rows of tents, for the king of Syria 
was again at war against Israel; encamped around the chief 
city, he intended to stay until the king and people were so 
nearly starved that they would give up anything only to be 
saved alive. That very day Jehoram had said he would kill 
Elisha, for he was tired of waiting for Elisha’s God to send 
help or deliverance. 

Elisha’s Words.—Elisha did not ask for his life, nor say one 
word about himself; he told them to hear, not his words, but 
the word of the Lord. He began: “Thus saith the Lord,” 
To-morrow about this time there will be plenty of fine flour 
and barley sold cheap in the market-place in the gate of 
Samaria. Those were strange words, for all the grain and 
bread had been sold and eaten, and the hungry people were 
then paying pieces of silver for a little food or meat which 
they would have despised at any other time. 

The Unbelieving Lord.—A chief man, called a lord, stood 
by ; one who was always near the king, for the king took his 
hand and leaned on his arm as he walked. He answered 
Elisha, and said: “ Behold, if the Lord should make windows 
in heaven, might this thing be?” He meant to say that 
even if God should rain down food from open windows above, 
it was impossible. What does our golden text say? Elisha 
told him: “Behold, thou shalt see it with thine eyes, but 
shalt not eat thereof.” 

Lepers at the Gate-—Four poor hungry lepers were just at the 
gate; they could not go into the city, (why?) and they had 
been afraid to go to the camp of the enemy. Heart-sick and 
faint, in the gloomy twilight, one of them said: Why do we 
sit here until we die? Nobody will bring us food in the 
famine. If we sit here, we shall starve. If we go to the cers . 
enemy, they may save us alive; if they kill us, we shall but SI AME EAT 
die. They went to a tent—no one was in sight; looked in, ma Th ate YING 
it wasempty. Food was there, ready to eat ; they ate it. They HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
found gold and silver and garments; they carried them away “Call Jehovah thy salvation.” 
and hid them, then came back to another and another tent. fi My hope is built on nothing less.” 

All was still; they were alone, bags of grain, stores of food, ia am hennenes ane Nitin Sh Bigg 
treasures of goods, ready for the taking. P Eek, the volen of Some selling, 

Good Tidings.—This news is too good for us to keep, the See ees De ee 

: ae R " : Dewy 3 “ Pass the word along the line.” 
said; do not let us wait for morning light, let us go and tell 
the king’s household. They went to the porter at the gate, 
and told him; he told others, and soon there was commotion 
in the house of the king. Oh! the king said, the enemy 
have hidden away to deceive us; they know that we are hun- 
gry, and they have left food for us to eat, but while we take 
it they will suddenly appear, and take us prisoners, and get 
into the city. A servant said: Let us take two chariots and 
horses, and find out. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 








BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE SURE FULFILLMENT OF 
GOD'S WORD. 


1. GOD'S WORD PROCLAIMED: 
“ Hear ye the word of the Lord.” 


2. GOD'S WORD SCOFFED AT: 
“ Might this thing be?” 

8. GOD'S WORD MAINTAINED: 
“ Behold, thow shalt see it.” 


4. GOD'S WORD FULFILLED: 
“ As the man of God had said.” 


THERE HATH NOT FAILED ONE WORD 
OF ALL HIS GOOD PROMISE. 





A DAY OF GOOD TIDINGS. 


GOOD TIDINGS OF 
| Gre oF" FROM THE Gicano # FROM 








WORD OF THE IN, AND FROM 
YRIANS. ATAN. 


NOW THEREFORE COME, LET US GO 
AND TELL 


THE KING'S 


FAMISHING HOUSE- WANDERING CHIL- 
HOLD. DREN. 











QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 








How was the secret warfare of Syria against Israel caused 
| to cease? (2 Kings 6: 8-23.) What hope of peace may we 
| entertain when our enemy fails in one method of warfare? 
“Go, and see,” said the king. They | (2 Kings 6: 24.) What reason have we for believing that | 
went out some twenty miles on the great réad to the Jordan, | the king of Israel held Elisha responsible for not delivering 
and came back to tell the king that they saw all along the | them from the sufferings of the siege? Did he follow the 
roadside garments dropped in haste as the soldiers had hur- | messenger dispatched to slay him in order to revoke the sen- 
ried away. The enemy had really all gone, and left plenty | tence, or to see it executed ? 
in the great camp; and so the words of Elisha were true, | impatience? 
—barley and fine flour sold cheap in the market-place at the | 
city gate. 

Why Did the Syrians Flee?—In what miracle did you 


How did his message reveal his 
Is it, or is it not, probable that he had con- 
fessed the Lord’s hand in the affliction previous to this time ? 

What cheering news has the Lord in store for those 
| who realize and submit themselves unto his design in their 
learn last week of God’s work upon the eyes of the servant | affliction? (v.1; Heb. 12:11.) What is the just reward of 
and the eyes of the soldiers? To relieve Samaria from fam- | staggering at the promises of God? (v. 2.) What is the 
ine, God worked strangely upon the ears of all in the Syrian | reward of fully believing them? (Romm 4: 20-22.) Under | 
army. Some sound which God made them hear, seemed to | what circumstances do men exercise their keenest reasoning 
them the coming tramp and rush of troops; each one, with | powers? (vs. 3-5.) 


Why were these men outside the city? | 


Who told the | one avenue of communication between the world inside of the 


Are you as | 


| multitude? (vs. 10, 11.) 


| (v. 12.) 
| wisdom? (v. 13.) When may we cease to learn from our 


host hear the noise which caused their flight? (v. 7.) 

Why are Christians so slow to carry the knowledge of 
salvation to the perishing? (v.8.) To what end has God given 
them that knowledge? In what respect should they follow 
the example of these lepers? (v.9.) How lowly must the 
man’s condition be, whom the Lord cannot use in blessing a 
Should the king be commended for 


| his discretion, upon hearing the news, or condemned for little 


faith in discerning a providence in accord with God’s promise? 
Did the king, or his servant, manifest the greater 


When and in what measure does the 
Lord fulfill each promise made? (vs. 14-16.) What was the 


inferiors in position ? 


value of a shekel? What quantity was a measure of flour? 


What doctrine runs through the Bible parallel with that of 


| salvation? (v. 17.) How does the inspired historian make 


Be sure | 
there is no room to doubt, fear, or question when you know | 





the great purpose of this narrative doubly emphatic? (vs. 18- 
20.) State its lesson briefly (Mark 16: 16). 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Sop... IN THE GATE OF SAMARIA.” —The great spacious 
gate, with its cool recesses, was not only the favorite resort of 
those who had public business to transact, but was, besides, the 


city and the world outside of it. Thither the merchants came 
down to meet the caravans which brought to the city the prod- 
ucts of the East and of the South, and many a commercial 
transaction was settled there, ere the traveling merchant set 
foot within the city. All this would be exaggerated in the 
case of the raising of Ben-hadad’s siege of Samaria. The 
starving people would rush to the gate, either to seek food 
outside, or to purchase the food which was already being hur- 
ried up to the gate. The gate would be for the time the one 
market of the city, all the provisions from Ben-hadad’s camp 
having to pass through it ere it could reach the city. A 
strange promise to a closely besieged city,—an open gate, the 
free entrance of provisions, and a busy market in, and about, 
the gate itself. 

Tue Wixpows or Heaven.—In the East, speaking gen- 
erally, all windows are overhead. An Oriental house pre- 
sents little more than a dead wall to the.street; and the 
windows, which are of lattice-work, not of glass, are high 
enough in the wall to prevent a passer-by, and, if possible, 
even a mounted passer-by, from looking in at them. Windows 
on the level of the street, such as are common in Occidental 
countries, would be viewed with abhorrence by an Oriental. 
Thus, an Oriental, even more naturally than we, looks up 
when he thinks of a window; and thus also, by a natural 
figure, he speaks of windows in heaven. 

Levers OuTsmpE THE WALLS.—So it is to this day. To 
the east of the Zion Gate in Jerusalem, or the Gate of the 
Prophet Daniel, as the Arabs now call it, there used to stand 
along the walls of Jerusalem a number of hovels known as 
the Huts or Village of the Lepers. In these low and wretched 
dwellings the lepers sought shelter by night ; in the day-time 
the traveler going round the walls of the Holy City would 
suddenly come upon them, as they sat before their hovels, 
holding up hands from which portions of the fingers had 
dropped away, and soliciting bakhsheesh, which the horrified 
traveler was expected to drop into the little vessel at their 
feet. Now, a hospital for lepers stands outside the Jaffa 
Gate ; but the traveler will still meet the begging leper in all 
parts of Palestine. 

“Ty THE Twiiicut.’—More literally, In the breathing (of 
the evening). The Hebrew word refers directly to the cool 
breeze which commences to blow at sundown. The figure is 
common in Hebrew; thus in Genesis 3: 8, Jehovah Eloheem 
walks in the Garden of Eden in “the breath of the day.” 

“Tury*. . . CALLED UNTO THE PoRTER.”—Siege or no 
siege, the gate of an Oriental city is shut at sundown ; and 
those who are in, are in; and those who are out, are out. The 
Rev. Dr. Andrew Thomson, in his book, In the Holy Land, 
tells of being caught outside of Jerusalem at sunset. “ When 
we came up to St. Stephen’s-gate, it was shut, What were we 
todo? We could have endured hunger for a night, but not 
the cold which at this season of the year often sinks before 
midnight many degrees below the freezing-point; and if a 
few wandering Bedouins found us unarmed, we were certain, 
at the least, to be robbed and stripped. We called aloud with 
all our voices, but there was no response within; though we 
never doubted that all the while the guards were standing 
inside that rugged old wooden gate, enjoying our plight. At 
length the talismanic word “ Bucksheesh !” [A present !] gave 
them back their powers of hearing and speech, and they 
indicated their willingness to come to terms. Our patience 
was sorely tried in reducing their demands to a reasonable 
number of piastres. We began to fear that they would only 
allow one of us to enter at a time, and that they would demand 
from each what they had engaged to accept for us all. We 
therefore held firmly by each other, and, when the gate was 
opened, pushed in with such a sudden force, that the rascals, 


frightened look, said to another: Hak ! do you hear? An army | (Lev. 13: 45, 46.) Why did they go to the Syrian camp in | who had intended the very trick we feared, gave way.” 
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CHRIST OR BOODDHA ?* 


When poetry and hard fact grapple, the advantage is 
chiefly on the side of poetry. The popular heart is 
ruled by imagination, rather than by reason; and an 
old song is worth more to it than law or logic. Thus, 
for instance, the descendants of those stern Calvinists 
who drove the Stuarts from the English throne, sing to- 
day the old pathetic songs which tell of the lost cause 
and the banished prince; for the songs of the Stuarts 
have conquered those who conquered the Stuarts. 

The influence of poetry is potent also in the realms of 
religion and theology. When the Arian heresy threat- 
ened, centuries ago, the extinction of orthodoxy, the 
battle was won for orthodoxy, not so much by the decrees 
of councils or the arguments of theologians, as by the 
rapt devotional hymns in which the old orthodoxy was 
enshrined, and through which the orthodox doctrine of 
the Son was sung from end to end of Christendom. A 
more modern instance of the power of poetry in the 
realm of theology, and one not for, but against, ortho- 
doxy, is to be found in Edwin Arnold’s poem The Light 
of Asia, It is only a few years since this poem appeared, 
and already it has done more to exalt Booddhism at the 





expense of Christianity than all the learned volumes of | 


Booddha-admiring German professors heretofore pub- 
lished. Every great city has iow its group of admirers 
of Arnoldized Booddhism ; and young men and maidens 


whose knowledge of that great Asiatic religion begins | 


and ends with Mr. Arnold’s poem, gravely inform you 
that their belief in the unique character of Christ and 
his work has been seriously shaken by what they have 
learned regarding Booddha. 

If it were not that everything connected with the main- 
tenance or surrender of personal Christian faith is so 
serious a matter, this new cult, which looks to Booddha 
as a greater than Christ, would besimply ridiculous, As 


before the public the materials for judging what Bood- 
dhism really is, and how much of Mr. Arnold’s poem is 
drawn from Booddhistic, and how much from Christian, 
sources. We have already mentioned Professor Wilkin- 
son’s popular little book upon this subject. We have 
now briefly to call attention to a work of much greater 
breadth and thoroughness,—Professor 8. H. Kellogg’s 
The Light of Asia and The Light of the World. 
Professor Kellogg’s book is, in the first place, a work 
of scholarship, addressed to those who can intelligently 
follow a literary and critical argument. It is based upon 
the author’s personal knowledge (Dr. Kellogg was for 
eleven years a missionary in India, and is the author of 
a grammar of the Hindi language and dialects), as well 
as upon a careful study of the authorities in this field of 
research. 
qualification as an exponent of Booddhism. He has 
studied his subject; but he is not, as so many of the 
Germans are, a mere doctrinnaire. The Booddhism of 
Booddha is very different from the Booddhism of the 
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Professor Kellogg, therefore, has a double | 





Booddhists ; and the knowledge of this latter,—the Bood- 
dhism which is actually a religious force in the world,— 
Dr. Kellogg has gained from actual contact with it. 

Dr. Kellogg’ 8 first serious assault upon Booddhism is 
in his comparison of the historical character of the Bood- 
dhist and Christian Scriptures. The historical charac- | 
ter of the latter has stood the test of centuries of skep- | 
tieal criticism ; that the Booddhist documents have any 
historical value whatever, cannot be claimed by even the 
most devoted of the Western admirers of Booddha, The 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the Epistles, touch the secular history of the most 
important nations of antiquity at points where error 
would be sure to be discovered; the legend of the Bood- 
dha has absolutely no point of contact with contempo- 
rary history, but is surrounded on all sides by the mists 
of cloudland. The early date of the Christian Scriptures 
is now conceded by all scholars worthy of the name, 
whether skeptical or believing. All that is certainly 
known of the Booddhist Scriptures is that they originated 
centuries after the date of Booddha. We possess four 
distinct biographies of our Lord ; so far are the grotesque 
legends of Booddha removed from the nature of biogra- 
phy, that some investigators, unbiased by any Christian 
prepossession, have actually doubted the existence of a 
historical personage corresponding to the Booddha of 
fable. 

As regards the alleged correspondences between 
Booddhism and Christianity, upon which some writers 
have endeavored to base a dependence of the latter upon 
the former, the evidence brought forward completely 
breaks down under critical examination. Apart from the 
very dubious antiquity of most of the Booddha legends, 
there is no evidence, even traditional, of any transference 
of these legends from India to Judea; and in the absence 
of concrete evidence one might as well attempt to show 
the dependence of Christianity, for its theological con- 
tents, upon the mythology of the native Patagonians, Is 
it worth while to note that there is at least traditional 
evidence of a transference in the other direction, in the 
early Christian legends that St. Thomas preached the 
gospel in Persia and India? 

Dr. Kellogg is very successful in showing the superi- 
ority of practical Christianity over practical Booddhism. 
Theoretical Boodhism—the Booddhism of the German 
study—is a system of atheism, whose goal is Nirvana, 
or the extinction of the individual conscious life in 
that All which is at once being and non-being. Prac- 
tical Booddhism is a very different system; being, 
indeed, the common vehicle of half a dozen com- 
peting systems of polytheism. The average Bood- 
dhist knows and cares no more about Nirvana than 
the average Christian does; and he looks forward to 
a sensual heaven at the end of life, rather than to 
the philosophical attenuation which Western scholars 
insist on regarding as the one goal of the Booddhist. 
If Booddhism is always and only atheism and pessi- 
mism, the average Booddhist does not know of it, and 
goes on calmly worshiping his idols, performing his 
ritual, and making the most enjoyment possible out of 
this lifeand the next. It is also worth noting, that both 
elements—the atheistic and the polytheistic—exist 
together in the legend of the Booddha. 

It is a pity that the majority of those who have taken 
a false idea of what Booddhism really is from Mr. 
Arnold’s poetry, are not students enough to read Pro- 
fessor Kellogg’s book for themselves, All that is needed 


“pf _to correct the falsity of the little knowledge which they 
it is, Christian scholars have felt the nevessity of placing | 


have gained, is a little more knowledge; or, better still, 
personal contact with Booddhism in the land of its birth. 
Professor Kellogg affords them an opportunity of doing 
the next best thing; that is, of learning what Booddhism 
really is, from one who has actually seen it. There is 
no other book in the English language which fills 
exacily the place of this book ; and the American reader 


| will appreciate Professor Kellogg’s important work none 








the less because it comes from an American scholar, 
rather than from a German or an English one. 





Mr. Benjamin B, Comegys, a representative bank presi- 
dent and Christian worker, of Philadelphia, is known to 
the general religious public, not alone as a successful 
writer of books of counsel for the young, but as a skill- 
ful compiler of liturgical manuals for home and church 
use. Mr. Comegys’s most recent publication in the latter 
line is An Order of Worship, with Forms of Prayer for 
Divine Service, This manual is designed to assist Sunday- 
school workers afid others in the maintenance of public 
worship in localities where there are no churches, or 
where, for other reasons, the assistance of duly qualified 
ministers is intermittent or non-existent, It contains 


| orders of public worship, morning and evening, for ten 
Sundays, with eight special services for baptism, the 


admission of members, the administration of the lee d’s 


Supper, marriage, and burial. There is also appended a 
selection of Psalms, and other scriptures, for every day 
‘in the month. Not the least merit of this excellent 
| little manual is its low price, which places it within the 

| Headh of even the poorest. This work is all the more 

noteworthy in view of the fact that its compiler is a 

Presbyterian elder. (16mo, pp. 112. Philadelphia: 

H. B. Garner. Price, 25 cents.) 

An illustration of the somewhat widespread ability, 
among American writers, to produce good short stories, is 
afforded by the collection entitled Jn Partnership, by 

Brander Matthews and H.C. Bunner. Of its contents, 

Playing a Part is a thin comedy by Mr. Matthews, and 

The Seven Conversations of Dear Jones and Baby van 

Rensselaer are not very praiseworthy; while Venetian 

Glass and The Red Silk Handkerchief are essays in a 

romantic manner which needs a stronger hand. But 

The Documents in the Case, A Letter and a Paragraph, 

and Love in Old Cloathes, are enjoyably artistic, and yet 

simple and manly. These three little stories, with their 
union of originality and neatness, are unsurpassed by 
any similar work recently produced. (16mo, cloth, pp. 

210. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


Dorothy Dorchester, published several years ago, was 
one of the most healthy Sunday-school books of its year. 
From the same author, Miss Helen B. Williams, comes 
a new story, In the Hastings, a tale of family ups and 
downs, wherein we are introduced to several interesting 
characters, one of them, Miss Jessie, being very finely 
drawn, and possessing unusual strength. No one need 
read the book without receiving from it good suggestions 
about the way to “find the shining path.” (12mo, pp. 
416. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Price, $1.25.) 


A book by Edward Garrett is sure of an audience 
from thoughtful readers, for it is always full of tender 
interest and wise suggestion. At Any Cost contrasts two 
young men, going from the shelter of their island homes 
in the far North into the great world. One is thoroughly 
selfish, seeking his own interest at any cost; the other is 
noble and manly. Nota book for the reading of chil- 
dren, this volume is one which their older brothers and 
sisters, and which parents, will find profitable. (12mo, 
pp. vi, 8388. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, 
$1.25.) 


Mrs. J. A. Owen, in Sea Blossom, tells a pretty little 
story of life on the Cornish coast. A child, deserted by 
an unnatural mother, is very tenderly brought up by a 
good captain and his wife, and repays their devotion by 
her gentleness and loveliness of character. The story 
loses nothing by being, not fictitious, but true. (16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 128. New York: E. and J. B. Young & 
Co. Price, 30 cents.) 


A thoroughly good book for girls is Loveday’s History, 
by Lucy Ellen Guernsey, author of Lady Betty’s Gover- 
ness, The Foster Sisters, ete. In connection with a 
study of the times of Charles I., a story like this, which 
gives a succession of graphic home pictures, of life in 
the convent, the mansion, and the hall of that time, is a 
very valuable help. (12mo, pp. 366. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Harper’s, for October, contains a noteworthy article on 
A Model State Capital, by George Parsons Lathrop. The 
model capital is Hartford; and Mr. Lathrop not only 
does justice to what may be called the material Hart- 
ford, as it exists in building-stone, but also the intellec- 
tual and spiritual Hartford, which has an existence as 
real as, and no less visible than, that of the other. The 
article is illustrated with woodcuts of the more noted 
buildings of Hartford; but, like the text-of the article, 
the chief value of the illustrations is in the personal 
element. The portraits include those of General Joseph 
R. Hawley, Charles Dudley Warner, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, “Mark Twain,” President George Williamson 
Smith, and William B. Franklin. Another notable arti- 
cle, but one which suggests grave questions to the public 
moralist, is A Glass of Beer, by G. Pomeroy Keese, the 
third of the series on Great American Industries. 


Thus far, two admitted errors have been pointed out 
in the printed text of the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament. The first is in Ezekiel 88: 16, where the 
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phrase “that the nations may know thee” should read 
“that the nations may know me” (Heb. éthee, with which | 
the Septuagint also agrees). The other is in the 
Appendix, at the note on Isaiah 57: 8, where the pro- 
posed marginal reading “thou providest room for it” | 
(present tense) should read “thou providedst room for | 
it” (imperfect past). To the ambiguities of the | 
Appendix, arising from compression, already pointed out | 
by a correspondent, may be added another in the cur- 
rent series of lessons. In the “Classes of Passages” of 
the Appendix, Class IV., is indicated in the recom- 
mendation “Substitute ‘who’ or ‘that’ ‘which’ 
when used of persons.” In cases where “which” is 
simply a relative (‘the man which”) the application of | 
the rule is perfectly clear. But when “which” is used 
in a partitive interrogative sense (“which of us’’), the 
application is doubtful. Thus, in the case referred to 
(2. Kings 6: 11), “ Will ye not shew me which of us is 
for the king of Israel?” it is questionable whether the 
American Committee wish us to read: “Will ye not 
show me who of us is for the king of Israel?” 


for 





One of the Scottish members of the British Company | 
of Old Testament Revisers, Principal George C. M. 
Douglas, is contributing a series of papers on the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament, to The Monthly Inter- 
preter. In the tenth number of the current volume | 
(Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark; New York: Scribner and 
Welford), Principal Douglas describes the difficulties 
which the revisers experienced in dealing with certain 
words, and explains why certain interpretations were | 
adopted. As an attack has been made upon the Revis- 
ion, with respect to its rendering of the Hebrew words 
expressing various aspects of sinfulness, and of the cor- | 
respondent sacrificial terms, Principal Douglas’s expla- 
nation of what the revisers attempted to do, and of what 
they did not attempt to do, in this respect, will be read | 
with interest. With respect to the word rendered | 


| 


“meeting,” in the phrase “tent of meeting,” which dis- 
places the old phrase “ tabernacle of the congregation,” 
Principal Douglas considers it unfortunate that the Scotch | 
word “tryst,” which is an exact equivalent of the Hebrew | 
term, could not be employed. As an instance of the happy>| 
effect with which this word might have been used, Prin- 
cipal Douglas cites the “classical place” in Leviticus 23, 
which he translates thus: “ The trysts of the Lord which 
ye shall proclaim to be holy convocations, even these are 
my trysts. ... These are the trysts of the Lord, even 
holy convocations, which ye shall proclaim in their 
trysting time.” The indefinite “tent of meeting” would 
thus have become the deeply significant “tent of tryst,” 
or “trysting tent.” And, after all, the Scotch word 
“tryst” is almost as well understood by English readers 
as the Scoto-French word “ bonnie.” 





As an indication of the progress of Semitic studies in 
America, it is worth noting that at the completion of the 
first volume of Hebraica the conductors of that magazine | 
announce that it has received sufficient support to justify 
its continuance. It was doubted by some whether there 
was a large enough public in America interested in Ori- | 
ental philology to support a magazine of the high char- | 
acter of Hebraica. 





It has now been proved that such a | 
public exists; and the prospectus, just published, for the 
second volume of Hebraica, shows that as the needs of 
such a constituency advance, those needs will be duly | 
met. The prospectus for the second volume is much 
broader than that for the first. The following series of 
articles are announced: (1.) The Old Testament Text, 
by Professors Briggs, Warfield, H. P. Smith, and Dr. 
Kohler. (2.) Assyrian Grammar, by Professors Paul 
Haupt and Friedrich Delitzsch. (3.) Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions, by Professors Haupt, Lyon, Schrader, Sayce, Peters, 
and Dr. William Hayes Ward. (4.) Syriac Manuscripts, 
and Pheenician Inscriptions, by Professors Isaac H. Hall | 
and R. D. Wilson. (5.) Points in Arabic Grammar, by 
Professor Lansing. (6.) The Psalms of Degrees, by Pro- 
fessor Haupt. (7.) The Hebrew Vowel-System, by 
Professor Harper. (8.) Hebrew Synonyms, by Rey. 
¥. A. Nordell. (9.) Questions of Criticism, and Word 
Usage, by Professors Strack and Bissell. (10.) The Char- 
ugteristics of Various Semitic Languages, by Professor 
Schodde. (11.) Points in Hebrew Syntax, by Professor 
Driver, Rey. T. K. Cheyne, Professors Ballantine and 
k. B. Denio. (12.) Talmudieal and Rabbinical Topics, 
by Dr. Pick, Dr. Selah Merrill, Dr. B. Felsenthal, and 
Mr. Lucien Wolf. (13.) The Septuagint, by Professors 
Gi. H, Schodde and R. V. Foster. (14.) Suggested 
Emendations of the Text of Isaiah, by Rabbi B. Kohler. 
(15.) The Beginner's Difficulties in Hebrew, by Profes- 
gore Harper, E. L. Curtis, Burnham, C. R. Brown, and 
Mr. F. J. Gurney. The scope of the magazine is better 





' winds than it is to bring it back again into one place 


| not only for God’s blessing on the school, but that by his help 


| come alone. 


MY DEAR FRIENDS: 


| next year our very best year for Bible-class work in every way. 





indicated by such an exhibit than by any detailed de- 
scription. Hebraica is published by The American Pub- 
lication Society of Hebrew, Chicago, at $2.00 a year. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


AFTER-VACATION LETTERS. 


It is a good deal easier to scatter treasure to the four 
after it has been scattered. And every superintendent | 
knows that it is a good deal easier to scatter a school 
before vacation than it is to bring all the scholars back 
to their places after vacation. Different superintendents 
take different means of reaching those who are in danger 
of failing to return to their wonted places in the Bible 
school. One favorite and effective method is to send | 
circular letters to all the members of the school. Exam- 
ples of this method are to be found in the two letters 
appended. The first is from the superintendent of the 
Memorial Baptist Church Sunday-school, Philadelphia, 
of which the Rey. Dr. Henson was formerly pastor, but | 
which is now under the pastoral charge of the Rev. Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt. The letter reads: 





PHILADELPHIA, September 1, 1885. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

Our Sunday-school reopens next Sabbath. We hope you will 
make a special effort to be with us. There is nothing like start- 
ing right; and if each one of us is present at the first fall 
session, it will be easier to attend regularly all through the 
autumn and winter. Let us come with a prayer in our hearts, 


we may each be more faithful and earnest in our work in it than 
ever before. 

Would it not be a good idea for every member of the school 
to make it a duty to find out whether there are any persons in 
the square in which he or she lives, who do not attend Sunday- 
school, but who might be benefited by so doing, and if there 
are any such bring them, if possible, to ours? It would proba- 
bly be a great deal easier for them to come with you than to 
Statistics show that one-fourth of all those who 
should be Sunday-school members have no such connection. 
With such a field to glean from, and the knowledge that we are 
responsible to God for the bringing in of those within our reach, 
can we not for his sake do this work lovingly and faithfully ? 

Earnestly praying that God’s richest blessings may rest on 
you and your efforts to further his work, we are, 

Yours sincerely, 
. N. MCKINNEY, ) o..» 
Ro M. MACKAY, | Sue's 
Please bring your Bible with you. 


The second letter is from a well-known Presbyterian 
worker, the Rey. Dr. J. R. Miller, to the (nearly two hun- 
dred) members of his Young Ladies’ Bible Class. 

PHILADELPHIA, September 10, 1885. 


Vacation is over, and it is time for all good children to be 
back at school. I would like to see every member of my class 
next Sunday. If you cannot come, please let me know. 

Our class made a subscription of a second $500 to the Church 
Building Fund. Of this amount $165 is already provided, 
leaving $335. With our large class this should be easily raised. 





Money barrels are provided for all who will use them for saving | 
and collecting; and we will have a barrel opening about 
Thanksgiving. Some may prefer to gather money in other | 
ways. I simply ask each one to do what she can, and God will | 
blesg you. If possible, let us try to raise the whole amount by | 
Thanksgiving. 
It is my special request that you will all strive to make this 
Will you not try to be present every Sunday, unless hindered 


by sickness or other clear providence? Will you not carefully | just begun. 


prepare the lessons beforehand, so as to get the most possible | 
good from the class half-hour? Will you not also do all you | 
can to promote a kindly spirit in the class? Speak to new | 
members, and make them welcome. If any member known to 
you is sick or in sorrow, visit her, Then is the time to show 
your love. I desire to make our class a loving sisterhood, | 
bound together in true affection, sharing one another’s burdens, | 
helping one another in all ways; so united that through life you | 
shall always cherish the memories and be better for the associa- 


| tions of these bright years together in Bible study, and ever be 


glad and proud to say, “‘I was a member of that class.” 

I ask you also to interest yourselves in other young ladies who 
do not attend any Bible class, invite them to visit us, and if they 
desire it, to beconte members of our class. 


I ask you also to | 
seek to extend the influence of the class by forming little help- 
ing cireles, “ Mrs, Prentiss Bands,” to do good in your neighbor- 
hoods. Let a number of you band together, and make one or | 
two calls every Sunday, after the close of the school, in homes | 
of sickness or trouble, or on old people, who will enjoy a hymn, 
a few verses of the Bible, and a prayer. 


I ask you all to con- 
secrate yourselves to Christ, to be used by him in any way he 
may choose ; if you are ready for service, ways enough will be 
opened. 


One personal word. I want to do far more for you this new year 


than ever before. You do not know how sincerely 1 love you 
all, how much thought I give to you every day, how I watch 


your lives and am interested in all that concerns you, nor how 


much I pray for you. I ask you to come to me with your cares, 


your anxieties, your questions, your perplexities and trials, and 
also with your joys. Do not be afraid of troubling me; you will 
trouble me more by not coming to me. May God bless you 
every one ! 

Now for a year of diligent Bible study, of happy, loving class- 


life, and of great usefulness. 


Affectionately yours, 


J. R. MILLER, 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


Vermont, state, at Burlington.............. September 30, October 1 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton.............. October 20-22 
Canada, national, at Stratford ..............ccee cecceeeeee October 20-22 
Pennsylvania, state, at Sumbury...............ceseeseeees October 20-22 
Manitoba, provincial, at Winnipeg................... November 3-5 


New Hampshire, state, at Franklin................. November 10-12 
COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—It is announced that the Washington County (Mary- 
land) Sunday-school convention will meet in Smithsburg, 
October 13-15. A committee of arrangements has been 
appointed at that place, of which Mr. John D. Seigman 
is chairman. 

—A full programme is now being prepared for the 
Pennsylvania state Sunday-school convention, which 
meets at Sunbury, October 20-22. As the indications 
are that the attendance will be large, it is specially 
requested that all delegates address Mr. G. W. Deppen, 
Sunbury, in regard to entertainment, before October 10. 

—At the recent meeting of the International Execu- 
tive Committee, at Chautauqua, a “Plan of Work” 
involving three distinct series of meetings was presented 
by the chairman, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, and adopted by the 
committee. The series involved are (1) a series of 
Sunday-school conventions and meetings to be held in 
the New England States*in the fall of 1885,—these to 
involve no expense to the Executive Committee; (2) a 
series of Sunday-school conventions and meetings to be 
held in the South early in 1886; and (3) a series of Sun- 
day-school conventions and meetings to be held in states 
and territories of the Northwest tn the summer months 
of 1886. In the last two cases, expenditure for the 
traveling expenses of the Sunday-school workers em- 
ployed by the chairman is authorized by the committee, 
all money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated 
being placed at the disposal of the chairman for this pur- 
pose. All meetings, in each of the three series, are to be 
held under arrangement with the state Sunday-school 
associations, or the executive committee in the state or 
territory visited. Where there is no state or territorial 
organization, the meetings will be held under arrange- 
ment with the’ member of the International Executive 
Committee for that state or territory. It will be seen 
that this comprehensive plan involves a thorough work- 
ing of the whole Sunday-school field in the United States 
under the auspices of the Executive Committee itself. 
Such a plan will do much to extend the sphere of Sunday- 
school activity in the less advanced regions, and to give 
acommon direction to the efforts of local associations 
and of individual workers. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—In Texas, the Sunday-school convention season has 
A missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union who has visited several of the conventions 
now being held, reports marked growth of interest in the 
Sunday-school work of the State. As a sample of the 
kind of work which is being done in some of the Sunday- 


| schools of the state, this missionary reports that in one 


school of 150 scholars, twenty-eight have recently come 
out on the Lord’s side. 

—One of the signs of progress in Sunday-school work 
is the increased attention given in all parts of the Sun- 
day-school field to normal-oclass methods. If we are to 
have trained teachers in all cases, the means of training 
them must be greatly multipljed. In many American 


| cities, annual, or other periodical, normal classes are now 
held under the auspices of general associations and of 


particular denominations. The same is also true, in some 
respects, of England. Thus, the West London auxiliary 
of that city’s Sunday-school Union, has commenced this 


| fall a normal class, which will continue until Christmas. 


Some idea of the three months’ work may be obtained 
from the skeleton syllabus, which is as follows: “Sylla- 
bus of the course: The teacher’s aims, means, and instru- 
ments. The mental nature and powers. 


mental growth. Ideas andwords. Howto make lessons 


| intelligible, Attention, order, and class discipline—how 


The stages of 
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they may be obtained. Memory, judg- 
ment, reason. Methods of teaching— 
three lessons: pictorial, illustrative, inter | 
rogative, elliptical, ete. Construction of 
lessons—general principles ;—with exam- 
ples. Construction of lessons —specia 
rules ;—with examples. The moral na- 
ture and powers. Impulses and emotions. | 
Growth of the moral nature. Principles 
of moral training. Review. General rules 
and hints.” The course is also illustrated 
by specimen lessons, 


— 


—Here is a little picture of Sunday- | ™ 
school mission work on the Continent, 
where the opposition did not come from 
the professedly infidel element, or from 
Roman Catholics, but from the Protestant 
clergymen and laymen of the district. 
The story comes in a letter to the Foreign | 
Sunday-school Association. The writer is 
Anna von Weling, of Weissenfels, Ger- 
many. This lady had commenced summer 
Sunday-school work at Branderoda, when 
a complaint was entered against her for 
doing so. “A rich farmer has taken a 
long lease of all the country thereabouts, 
and all the inhabitants are more or less 
his field-laborers. According to our latest 
Prussian laws, this man, a coarse, godless 
man, is the sort of magistrate of the place, 
—in fact, wields political power; he and 
the pastor are fast friends, and, for reasons | 
of his own, his friend does all that the 
pastor wills. Accordingly, the pastor, as | 
soon as he hears of a child still venturing | 
to my Sunday-school, goes to the house | 
and says: ‘You know I have no objection 
to your going; but if you do, the magis- 
trate will cut off your parents from their 
bread.’ In order to give an example, one 
family was actually turned out upon the 
street. Thus my Sunday-school has 
melted down from seventy-five to twelve 
children. About forty children. from the | 
neighboring village attended also ; but | 
there, too, the clergyman has forbidden | 
them. Last autumn I appealed to the | 
general superintendent of the province of | 
Saxony (that is, what in England would 
be called the bishop of the diocese). He | 
is believed to be a Christian man, but he 
did nothing in the matter. He told me | 
that if the parish clergyman, as the or- 
dained servant of God, was not in favor of 
such things being done in his congrega- | 
tion, it was best to give them up; and | 
when I spoke of the perishing souls, and | 
the Saviour’s command to go into all the | 
world, he replied: ‘That was never said 
to ) you, but caly ¢ to » the clergy.’”’ 














“BUS IN ESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 40 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 
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» MOORE, 158. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for sample “eehe yg wt) Teacher Lesson Notes, 
by M. C, Hazard. nd Pub. Soc’y, Boston. 
D. L. MOODY’ BOOK s. Ag mis wanted. 
F, H. Revell, Publisher ;Chicago. 
pw CATIONS of Americin Tract Society, at 150 | 
uSt., New York,and 1512 Chestnut St, Phila. | 
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END TO JOHN Ww. PRITCHARD, oan | 
Broadway, N. Y., and get a handsome journal free, 


| and his co-workers, comprisin, 


A NEW BOOK 


CHURCH CHOIRS 





McPhail’s Anthems 


Y M. L. McPH 
The aim of the author has aan = Fanedite music 
for choirs of every de epree of proficiency, and for 


all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
rangements from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
——- ini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
etc., etc. 
he type throughout the book is large, clear, 
and legible ; the printing is well done ; the bind- 
ingis strong and durable ; and taken all ‘in all, this 
new work is by far 
THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


A HINT FOR MISSION OR 
BRANCH SCHOOLS. 


(Editorial in The Study.] 


“Will the teachers please remain after 
the school is dismissed?” said the super- 
intendent of a mission school in one of 
the worst parts of New York City, not 
many months ago. Accordingly, the 
teachers tarried in their seats, and when 
the room was clear, gathered together 
near the front of the room. 

What is more discouraging than a sense 
of total failure in work that has received 
much of our time and attention? These 
faithful souls had given the better part of 
their Sunday afternoons for over two years, 
and had hoped and prayed for a blessing 
to crown their labors, but, alas! the pres- 
ent Sunday’s experience had been most 
disheartening. 

A class of boys, with the remark, “We 
are going swimming,” had clattered noisily 
outdoors just as the exercises were to com- 
mence. But instead of going off the 
grounds, they tramped noisily up and 
down a piazza, and paid no attention to 
requests made them to leave. When the 
| door was shut so as to deaden the sound 
and prevent their return, they fired stones 
which entered at the window and caused 
a great excitement. Then the door being 
opened, they entered en masse, and a state 
of affairs ensued that put bedlam to the 
blush. All the children were infected. 
On the first notes of the piano, as the tune 
was played, previous to the singing, there 
was a chorus of hummings equal to a full 
band; during the prayer the uproar of 
ejaculatory remarks and laughter was so 
great as to almost drown the speaker. 
The other exercises were enlivened by 
snatchings and pullings of members of 
different classes at one another, throw- 
ing of paper balls, the engagement 
of undignified tussles of a few of the more 
outraged and impatient teachers with 
their worst scholars, and imitations of the 
cries of various animals. 

The superintendent persevered with the 
exercises, as he had tried closing the 


_school in consequence of disturbances a 


short time before, and had obtained no 


| benefit therefrom, but his face wore a 


| very pitiful look as he said, when the door 
closed on the last scholar, “‘ You know, of 
coursé, what I have asked you to stay for. 
We must consult together in order to see 
what can be done. There is no use going 
on like this, it is only deing the scholars 


an injury. Now, cannot some one suggest 


| something feasible?” 


Instantly two or three of the impatient 
| ones were on their feet, and the quickest 
said: “Mr. Brown, it seems to me the 
only way to establish order is to make an 
example of a few of the worst boys by 
your bringing them before the whole 
school and thrashingthem. Their hearts 
are perfectly callous to all higher appeals. 
A thrashing is something they are capa- 
ble of understanding, and in my opinion 
it is the only solution to our difficult 
problem.” 

“Yes,” said one of the sympathizers, 
“that is just what I think, and Mr. Moody 
tried it with beneficial results in Chicago.” 

There was a pause, and a legal gentle- 
man arose: “ Unfortunately, the laws of 
New York are such, that it would be 
impossible for us to imitate Mr. Moody in 
Corporal punishment is 
banished from the day-school, and we 
would lay ourselves open to arrest and 
fine.” 

“ Ah,” said the superintendent, smiling 
in spite of his melancholy, “we should 


anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the | have to turn this room into a gymnasium 
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| | 
burly and infuriated parents of the chas- | the rule instead of the exception. The | toward the church ; and if I could sum 


tised children, if we tried that plan.” 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Brown,” suggested a | 
timid voice from one of the lady teachers, | 
“if we had a half-hour’s prayer-meeting | 
before the school it would remove our | 
trials.” 

“An excellent idea,” responded Mr. | 
Brown, “ but it needs to be supplemented | 
by some stringent measures; there must 
be the works as well as the faith.” 

“We might ask the mayor to grant us 
an extra police force,” suggested another. | 

“Then we would be obliged to petition 
for a company from the National Guards 
to keep them in order,” replied a young 
man who had not spoken before. He had 
an earnest face, and now he looked as 
though filled with some thought that 
demanded expression. 

“Tf you will excuse my presumption in 
differing with my good colleagues, I will 
tell you what I think is the difficulty. It 
has been clearly proved that, however much 
we would enjoy it, the thrashing scheme 
must be abandoned. And it is likewise true, 
as our superintendent has said, that our 
prayers must be supplemented with active 
measures. Now, the question is, what 
shall those measures be? It seems to me 
that I would rather not have them, police- | 
men, because they require too much 
watching. I have a great deal of confi- 
dence in the refining and ennobling 
influences of attractive surroundings. 
You can all see the great obstacles we 





Bare floors and dirty walls, miserable ven- 
tilation, and not enough room. How 
much better do you think the children of 
our own Sunday-school would behave 
under such uncomfortable circumstances? 
I thoroughly appreciate the fact that our 
noble superintendent is endeavoring with 


all his might to rouse sufficient interest | 


in the school to enlarge and improve our 
quarters. But as a church we are not 
able to do anything about the matter, and 
probably shall not be for several years to 
come. By that time the oldest of our 
pupils will have grown out of our reach, 
and the others will have received more 
harm than good from sessions where the 
behavior has been like that of to-day. 
Now, what I propose and strongly advo- 
cate is, that we hold our Sunday-school in 
the future in our own church-rooms, 
where everything is spacious and suitable. 


distance, instead of diminishing, increased 
the numbers, and the good order of that 
school became proverbial. 





RECOGNIZE THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
[Cloyd Smith, in The Bible School.] 

Any cause which does not enlist the 
sympathies of the young, is doomed. The 
young may die, the old must; and that 
cause which sees all its sympathies dying, 
one by one, and no recruits taking their 
place, can only anticipate its coming end, 
and pray, “Give me a peaceful hour in 
which to die.” 

It is the joy of the church, and the best 
promise of its coming power and influence 
on the world’s life, that it does lay hold 
of these sympathies among the young. 





The Sunday-school has no more loyal 
members than the young; the church has 
no more enthusiastic worker than the | 
young; and the Saviour has no more faith- | 
ful, loving disciples than the young, who 
bring their early affections and offer them 
as incense upon the altar of his worship. 

It is a source of some fear to note the 
falling away of some of these young peo- 
ple; and among the problems submitted 
for practical solution, there is none more 
important than this: ‘How shall we hold 
the young people in our Sunday-school 
and in the church?” Ido not aspire to 
the position of prophet or teacher to this 
convention; but as one of the young: peo- 
ple, I do beg leave to suggest some things 
which will have their influence if properly 
acted upon: 

1. I wish to call your attention to the 
recognition of the young people. The fact 
of their presence should be recognized by 
the older members; a cordial greeting,— 
a shake of the hand, a kindly “I am glad 
to see you here,’’—will always have its in- 
fluence with the young. 

2. Their presence should be recognized 
in the sermon. The minister well knows 
that the minds of the young members are 
more impressible than the older ones ; and 
while he should not fail to feed the sheep, 
he must also remember the lambs. A 
minister of my acquaintance gives tone 
and color to all his evening sermons in 
view of the large audience of young peo- 
ple. 

3. They should be recognized in the 








Give these mission children the sur- 
roundings of civilized Christianity, and 
see if they do not rise to the occasion, 
and act like civilized Christians. I see 
doubts and objections in all your faces. I 
will be seated, and let you express them, 
and then I can answer them all together.” 

After there had been a very general 
expression of objections, the gentleman 
again arose : 

“The objection of distance is easily dis- 
posed of if you will but reflect how grate- 
ful change of scene is to the people among 
whom we are working. See how far they 
go for it! Indeed, I think the attraction 
would increase in direct proportion to the 
square of the distance. Disorderly mem- 
bers who would mutilate and injure furni- 
ture, etc., must be put out, if there be any 


assignment of church work. They may 
not be the tongue to speak for the church, 
| but they can be eyes to look up others for 
| the pastor to visit; they may not be the 
brains to govern the church, but they can 
be the feet to run its errands. They do 
not ask to be petted and carried; indeed, 
I believe that is one reason we lose some, 
because they are not recognized as being 
worth anything to the church, are not 
asked to do anything, and so lose interest 
in the church. 

4. They should be recognized in the 
financial work of the church. Young 
people are not sponges, neither do they 
| desire to be so treated; each can give, 
por if it be a small portion, and this 
| giving will be the means of holding him 


there. A story is told of a bootblack who 





| ranks—especially of our great Sunday- | 


it up into one word, that word would be | 
“ willingness,”—willingness to be held, 
willingness to work, willingness to be 
taught. We all fully realize that an un- 
willing person is the hardest to get along 
with. But I am glad to say young persons, 
for the most part, are willing helpers, for 
they seem to know that “he who would 
have friends must show himself friendly,” 
and as young people show this willing 
mind toward the church, then the church 
will be its own social life, will provide its 
own amusements, and develop its own | 


powers. | 


| 


| 


————E 





MORE MEN FOR THE SUNDAY- | 
SCHOOL. | 


{ Editorial, in The Baptist Teacher. } 


As we cast our eyes all along adown .ne 

school army—and see what a multitude of 

Christian women are enlisted for the war, 

and are pressing bravely to the front, we | 
cannot help asking, What has become of 
all the men, that the women so largely are 
left alone to fight this battle for God and 
for humanity? Are they hidden away 
“among the stuff,” as was Saul, the son of 
Kish, when all Israel was locking for a 
leader, or are they quaking in craven fear, 
as was Barak, when called to battle; and 
so must Deborah arise to take the place 
that a man should fill, and to bear away 
all the honors? 

Far be it from us to disparage woman’s 
work or worth. Christianity hzs called 
her to the enjoyment of a height of privi- 
lege, and to the occupancy of a place of 
power from which she can never be dis- | 
lodged. But shall the men go basely 
backward because the women go bravely 
forward? Shall the women be allowed to 
endure the burden and heat of the day, to 
carry the banner, and bear the brunt of 
battle, while husbands and brothers and 
fathers stand loftily aloof, as if it were 
‘only woman’s war? They smilingly ap- 
plaud, indeed, and sometimes generously 
contribute for the furtherance of the cause ; 
but their whole attitude seems to indicate 


| 
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that they scarcely consider that the occa- 
sion is one that is worthy to summon their 
masculine vigor to the field. We desire 


phasis, that the crying want of our time, 
especially in Sunday-school work, is— 
more men! And yet, not merely in 
Sunday-school work ; for in secflar school 
similar principles apply. He would be, 
indeed, an audacious crusader, who should 
insist upon the banishment of female 
teachers from our public schools; but it 
behooves us to consider whether the female 
monopoly of the function of teaching does 
not tend—in the case, at least, of youths 
verging on to manhood—to the association 
in their minds of education and effeminacy ; 
and so they early break away, and, all 
unready, they plunge into the whirlpool 
of life’s activities. We profoundly appre- 
ciate woman’s spell of power; but we 
doubt if any woman ever lived who could 
get such a grip on a company of boys as 
did Arnold of Rugby, just by virtue of his 


to iterate and reiterate, with utmost em- | 
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such, but I do not believe there will | went into a convention like this, took his 
be. As for our being disgraced by the | seat in the rear, and, when the collection 
shabby appearance of our scholars, that is }was taken, dropped in his penny. As the 


own magnificent manhood. A hey may | The Episcopal Methodist........Epis. Methodist. 
love a woman ; but, after all, a boy’s ideal The Methodist Protestant...... Meth. Protestant. 


is not womanhood, but manhood. And 





an objection I will allow the person who | afternoon session drew near, he was seen 
made it to retract as being wholly insig- | 
nificant and unworthy of a moment’s con- | with energy. 
sideration. The extra wear and tear On |that the other bootblacks drew near, in 
the room can be more than replaced by | amazement. “Jim, what’sup?” says one. 
the employment of the money now used | “ Fellers, I’m going to the convention this 
for the rent of these miserable quarters to | afternoon.” “What’syegoing there fur?” 
that purpose. At all events, we might | “Fellers, I’ve got an investment down 
give the plan a trial of six months.” there, and I’m going.” 
This was finally done, and with com-|- The application is obvious. 

plete success. There was not a single boy Obligation is twofold, and if the church 
found sufficiently unruly to deserve ex- | has this duty toward the young people, 
pulsion. 


at a pump, washing his face and hands | 
The sight was so unusual 





hence, in the matter of education, whether 
it be secular or religious, manhood holds 


womanhood cannot. 

What we want in our Sunday-schools is 
not fewer women—we have not a single 
one too many,—but more men—business 
men, professional “men, successful men, 
educated men, the very bone and sinew, 
the very brawn and brain of our churches, 





that the Sunday-school was worthy of the 


Clean faces and hands became | they have obligations just as strong | heartiest co-operation of the sturdiest men. | 


him, commands him, inspires him, as | 


whose very presence would be an inspira- | 
tion, and a declaration to all beholders | 
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year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pape 
changed should be careful to name not only the post: 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 


Ifa club subscription is renewed | some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subseription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed WANE WORE WI cchecsoncses cocacchiccnnsotgspeosee 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is lees than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, On condition that the order for the Por copl 
accompanied by a statement that the number o 
ordered in the club is not ry than the full number ra 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must neg A be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered F ae not be less than the 
full neater of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 

ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, Teachers be longing to the same household 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement o 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than ‘four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

PRovgh Caples of ang one issue of the paper, to enable 

all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more t orensp examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
— one address) any number of copies each 
w 


r four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks, 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
fonion, E. C., will send The American Sunday School 
» post t free ,for a ay ad to any address in Great 
Briain’ for ten Shillings p repaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price, twopence. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

P. 0. Box 1550, Philadelphia. 





EW ENGLAND? MUTUAL LIFE INS. co. 
Office in Philadelphia, 138 South Fourth Street. 


5" THE TRAVELERS” si." 


To INVESTORS 

% dersined will 
O > NET eer you oreectred by 

Rone. 


it-class 
Het oF Hennepin ge 10. Mina” wit F, three 
times theamount tof the loan,and guaranteed 
to net 8 per Satietos ion guaranteed. 
14 yearsin business in this citys First-class 
veferences. "Send for circular. Mention this 
8.H.BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Mi mmenpelia, Hien 


apy Siete 


50 per cent. saved in cost. 














“THE UNION TRUST CO., 


AuthorizedCapital... 


THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 





611 AND 618 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


$1,000,000. yD, a Lene $500,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee 
mittee, alone or tn yee pe an indi dual ay 


Takes of propert 
the duties of eve E Ken oe ta to the law. 
Burglar-proof Safes 


lects and remits 2 tn 


Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 


nintee. 


terest and income promptly 
All Trust Assets kept separate from those of the Company 
Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $5 to $50 per annum, in their new and 


and discharges faithfully 


| el Te Aa a shrome Steel Tire, and Burglar-proof Vaults, protected by improved Time Loc 


in vaults without c 


guarantee, a moderate charges. 


JAMES LONG, President, 


MAHLAON 8. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. 


charge. Bonds and Stocks, 


ntings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc., kept in fire-proof vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 


JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
D, R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: James Long, Alfred 8. Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8. Price, 


John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, T 
Joseph I. Keefe, Ro 
Samuel Riddle, *Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W,. 


West Chestes; Charles W. Cooper, Allentown. 


homas R. Patton, John G. Reading, James 8. Martin, D. Hayes 
bert Patierson, Theodor C. Engel, 
Reily, Higgriabos h, Pa.; 
Henry 8. Eckert, Reading; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown; W. 


Agnew, 
Jacob Naylor, fea og 9. Hood, Edward 1. Forking’ 
, Simpson "Africa Huntingdon; 
ire” Doylestown; R. E. Monaghan, 





aad INVESTORS “on 


uld confer with t 


WESTERN FARM “WORTGAGE CO., 


how rence, ansas. First Rea 

nel = = n New ¥ Mertorge Net. 
Satisfaction gnara teed, Forre pabilizy, consult 
Third Nat. Ban “ Y¥. City , or Nat. Bank, Lawre nce, 
Kan, Seeurit e. Interest promptly paid. 
Send for pompe et, yas vA Hart, (Lit Per forms,etc. 
¥. M. Perk 8, Pres. } N. FLEE orkins,Sec’ y. 
I.T. , A Wides. v Pres. _Auditor. ’,W. Gillett, Treas. 


Per cent. Conserv vative Investments in First 
Mortgage Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
kota, Or7 per cent. with principal and interest 
uaranteed, at option oF mortgagee. Esta 
ished five years, Paid- ae cash capital, $50,000. 
Over §600, loaned without a single loss. 
Bonds and werrane forsale. Send for circular. 
DAKOT VESTMENT COMPANY, 
Tpcaveaenied. Grand Forks, Dakota. 
_ References : Hon, E. H. Rollins, Dover, N. H. ; Geo. 
French, Mexi ico, N. Y.; Guarant Savings Bank, 
Manchester, 4 H.; Second Nationa’ Bank, Nashua, 
. H,; Rev, N. "Bryant, East Tilton, N. "HL. ; 
x. Ww. ‘carey, 2008 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa; ; 
Ti he Congregationalist ; N.Y. Independe nt, 





SAFEST OF ALL | 


INVESTMENTS. 


dey it. Semi-annual 

Reotiated By W.B. CLARK &CO,., in me 

i t'¢a00 and upwards, Prompt ne deren ys of Princi 

and Interest © Saree, made and remit 'o lender w he 

out charge. tion in the Cnion. Fifteen 

years’ ex rience. Teaple carinl. Wide connections. 

Refer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, circular, 

and nalioanenn before you invest elsewhere, 

W.B. CLARK & CO. Minneapolis, Minn., or 

EASTERN MANAGE ILEX, 

_170 Broadway, New ‘York. 





Puchaser of Carpels 


Will find our Fall Stock very attractive. 
It is almost wholly made up of goods just | 5 
received from our Mills. New designs 
and latest colorings in all the grades of 
our make. 

Our Tournays (something new) will 
meet the wants of the many desiring a 
good wearing Carpet, and yet not willing 
to pay the price for a Wilton; we recom- 
mend these goods to such persons. We 
are the sole manufacturers of them 

Our old customers know that we 
have Special Bargains to offer. 

Call on us. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers. 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


always 





HEADQUART ERS RS Wai tac 


send you our Book of Fancy Work 
onan iss) for three Say stampa. A Felt Tidy, Im- 
ported Silk to work it ead] zu Uustrated Price List for ten 
2c. stamps. 3.F.E ALLS, Ly nn, Mass. 















rene nes Udy po SOO 5 
Te Lig S65 
$10,000,000 insurance. 


Zor ogra geass, ttre SS a Litigy 


PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS! 





Personal acquaintance with lands ues. Over 
2,000 loans made. NO CUSTO) has ever 
LOST A DOLLAR re) principal oF or interest on 
any loans made here. ected and sent to 


Interest 


$ Fed ee : very safe, 
and pay nearly three am knewn 
times as much 3 U. $. BONDS. and recom- 
mended by leading business m = and clergymen, 
East and West—men for whom I have been ban ed 
these investments for TEN YEARS PA 
aa” REFER mot ured 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D. Ds _ 
M. E. GATES, PH. bok D.. President Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick. Sf 
Dr. WM. J. MILNE,’ President Geneseo Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y. 
Tt) PLIFF, Manchester, N 
c nay, rare City, Minn. 
DR. jOuN I KI BUC YN, Mystic Bridge. Ct. 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
Fires See ae g:: Ans 
ae Congregationalist ston, 2 ,» and hun- 
dreds of others in all arts of the Srna 
are pleased with utd investments. Cir- 
cular, references, letters givin experience and testi- 
mony ofold custemers, ew Map ef Daketa 
sent Jrce on application. Mention this paper. Address 


E. P. GATES, 
Preé. Merchant's Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


LADIES’ Sutton ose RETRO BS, 
38 West Fourteenth Street, New Yo m 


DRESSES DYED 









WITHOUT: 
TAKING APART 















Lewando’s French Dye House, 


17 TEMPLE PL., BOSTON, MASS. 
PRICE LIST SENT FRED. 





Sih ibe ei White St. 5. ¥. 
oi NSonKNITTER Sof irkeutes se thoes: 











he “ Automatic” Sewi 


Machine. Best in thew orld. 
Willcox & Gibbs, 5.M. 


. 658 Broadway, New York 





emg A historical work of the times.” — Zimes, K. 


| with a mind enriched by a more vivid knowle 
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HALE & KILBURN’S Fototse BEDS 


d Pre-eminent the world a: yews ~_ 
t Adjust 

Vevey. eke Neat. Cheap. Luxurious 

Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 

EST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
RESERVOIR ODORLESS 

DESK WASHSTANDS| COMMODES 

No Pump. No Sewer| Air-tight Joint. 

Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made. 


sat te PHILA, Sesics" N. York 
‘ Catalogue, and_kindly mention paper. 
UB BURG cHalr 


CHAIR. 


ds BUI ° Rectinin : 
alid Coren 


$7 
eB 145 aes 
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FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
’ THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tpetent 

and ——— by | ee yr of ng sos our 

Grocer ov TBE on = ae it. 
S. WIL ERGER. Prep, Re N, “ba se Phila. Pa, 


Ask You Your Grocer etvernic soar. 


Seven Great Monarchies 


THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
ofthe Ancient Eastern World; Chaldea; Asugeias 
Babylon; Media: Persia; Parthia ; and the 
Persian Empire. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. = 
In three large 12mo volumes, of over 2,000 p: 
large type, leaded. With all the notes an a 
Ray improved index, also with the protest fine 

lustrations (over 700) ‘and maps of the En oo 
edition. Price, per set, in fine beg gilt fo 
reduced from $13 to 3.00. Postage, 42 


“The books, as books, are EXCELLENT. gl 
type, presswork, illustrations, and binding are all 
Guod, and the price extraordinarily low.’’—Literary 

id, Boston. 


“ These books area MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence. We know of no other work of similar 
value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
ket for anything like so low a price."’-- Examiner, N.Y. 

©“ A MASTERPIECE of history. The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked hand in hand with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar is 
he with the facts of olden times. When he describes 
an Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader is 
led to forget the long centuries that separate these 
scenes from moderr times. The de ‘ao est antiquity is 
imbued with the freshness of a bright and liv ng 
present, full of realities, shrouded in the gloom 
defeat, or made radiant with the glories of some 
Babylonian kin Remoteness of the times treated or 
has not obscured the author's work, but has invested 
it with the elements of romance. When he brings the 
bloom of health to the cheeks of those who ed 
2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, de- 
scribes cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with 
the matchless accuracy of a vast erudition, his book 
leaves a telling impression on the mind. ‘is reserve 
knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 
narrative in excellent annotations and accurate refer- 
ences to original sources of information. It is the 
ansas 











ity, M 

“It abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails. It contains the studies of a learned eo meee 
and the faithful student will rise from its erusal 

e@0 
that ancient Ronny J whose mysteries the Tacs * | 
gacless has been endeavoring to elucidate.’ — Mail 

‘oronto. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


x's Book of Martyrs 


History of the Lives, Sufferings, and Tri- 
umphant Deaths of the Primitive as well 
as the Protestant Martyrs, from the com- 
mencement of Christianity to the latest 
periods of Pagan and Papish Persecution. 
To which is added, An Account of the 
Inquisition and Massacres in 
places. 


various 

One large 12mo volume of 515 

pages, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 

price, 80c. 

For sale by 
PENN PUBLISHING CO., 

$v2 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Postage, 12e. 


ks. 
late, and all valuables, ‘securely kept, under | 





WORTH REPEATING. 


—-—@- = 
THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 
(By Joaquin Miller.] 


You sail and you seek for the Fortunate Isles, 
The old Greek Isles of the yellow-bird’s song? 


| Then steer straight on through the watery miles, 








Straight on, straight on, and you can’t go 
wrong. 
Nay, not to the left; nay, not to the right; 
But on, straight on, and the Isles are in sight 
The Fortunate Isles, where the yellow- -birds 
sin 
And life lies girt with a golden ring. 


These Fortunate Isles they are not so far, 
They lie within reach of the lowliest door ; 
You can see them gleam by the twilight star ; 
You can hear them sing by the moon’s w hite 


shore. 

Nay, never look back! Those leveled grave- 
stones 

They were landing-steps; they were steps unto 
thrones 


Of sioty for souls that have sailed before, 
And have set white feet on the fortunate shore. 


And what are the names of the Fortunate Isles ? 
Why, Duty, and Love, and a large content. 
Lo! these are the Isles of the w atery miles, 
T hat God let down from the firmament. 
Lo! Duty, and Love, and true man’s trust, 


| Your forehead to God and your feet in the dust ; 


Lo! Duty, and Love, and a sweet babe’ ssmiles, 
And these, oO tend, are the Fortunate Isles. 


PHASES OF LIFE IN 
SOODAN. 


{From The Fortnightly Review. } 


THE 


Decidedly the Soodanese native is not 
that guileless creature distance from civ- 
ilization should have made him. Give 
him wheat to grind at home, and he will 
bring back the flour half dhourra. Give 
him unbranded cattle to drive from one 
station to another, and in the course of a 
week they will degenerate in size from 
well-grown oxen to calves, by the constant 
changing that has taken place on the 


wa 

Fi been watching these Soodanese 
riparian villagers for many months now, 
and do really believe, if they were let 
quite alone, they would be as happy as 
any people in the world could be, if hap- 

iness consists in having all one’s wants 
ulfilled and all one’s tastes gratified. 
Their tastes are so sweetly simple. They 
take the mud from the river bank, the 
oles from the mimosa in the neighboring 
, amen the stalk from their first crop, and 
their house is built... . The bountiful Nile 
supplies their chosen drink, Thesimplest 
labor converts the river bank, year aiter 
year, into a fertile granary that gives them 
wheat, dhourra, duku, and dates. . 

A noise of laughter and splashing has 
just attracted me to the door, and this is 
what I saw. A man and a boy were 
endeavoring to force a cow into the water. 
She stood on the bank, her forefeet firmly 
planted in the mud, her body thrown back, 
steadfastly resisting. The man, up to his 
waist in the water, was trying to pull the 
cow in by a rope f fastened round one horn 
which he ouile d, tugged, and violently 
jerked. The boy on the bank was beating 
the cow with a palm branch, and when 
that proved useless, twisted her tail. 
Finally, by the aid of another man, the 
cow was forced into the river and dragged 
out of her depth. Then the first man 
seized her horns, and swung himself across 
her neck, the boy jumping on her back, 
and so they thanuahiy ducked her. I 
suppose it was very much for the cow’s 
good, but the process was not to the ani- 
mal’s liking. It strikes me, the Soodan- 
ese dwellers on the banks have been 
treated in much the same way, and are 
likely to be so treated for many a long 
year to come.... 

If even one fraction of the stories I have 
heard be trustworthy, they are in a state 
of abject degradation which is almosi 
without parallel. To illustrate my mean- 
ing, I will state what I have constantly 
been assured here is strictly true. Whena 


| Bashi-Bazouk was sent on duty from one 


station to another, he would enter a vil- 
lage towards sundown, while the men 
were away and only the women at home. 
Choosing the house of the sheikh, or 
chief villager, he would hang up his fez 
at the door and enter the house. From 
that moment the owner of the house dared 
not enter. Having passed the night there, 
hospitably entertained by the women of 
the family, the Bashi-Bazouk would send 
for the sheikh in the morning, and ask 
him for his present. And not until he 


had received money would he relieve the 
village of his presence. 
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ENDORSED BY- 





Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson 
“Rev. D. H. McVicar 





“FREE SAMPLE 


Porter, 
Rev. B. M. Paimer 





Rev. W. Randolph, 


Rev. John Potts 
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pete qed fe 130 180 pp. 


MAGIC LANtenns: oT. MILLIG GAN. r lia., Pa. 


PTICAL & MUSICAL WONDERS 
O Particulars, HARBACH ORGAN CO., Phila. FREE 








de- 
Church Lamps. ner 30 South Second | at: Pails. 


Chronic Constipation. 








This distressing trouble easily remedied by 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


ProvipENcE, R. I., Sept. 4, 1883. 
During my younger days I was troubled Pin ‘const!- 

to Aba and brisk cathartics were frequently resor' 
bout ten years ago I commenced wang F ‘wet 

APE RIENT with the best resu 

pa ton « every morning prevents the ee 
sity of using stronger medicines, and effectually pre- 
vents the serious trouble before experienced. I cor- 

dially endors endorse it. E. A. CALD Pharmacist. 


GETTYSBURG 
KATALYSINE SPRING WATER + 


Nature’s Great Remedy for GOUT, 
PEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, MA NA. 
DIABETES, DROPSY, KIDNEY AND 
BLADDER TROUBLES, and any diseases 
ee from the Kidneys. 


known, pe hove an an indisputable Sats | 


Springs 

record. 9%—N. ¥, Medical Record, 
“The Gettysb' ater has 

tive and Sotheuative adios effects in 

matism, ete."—Dr. Bell, author M 


Waters, 
“As a solvent of retic cretions in 

tism and Gout it takes high tank." Dred ot a 

Resident Physician White mo saggy erees, and 

Washington University, Baltimore, 

Pamphlets and water can apron of all druggists, or 
GETTYSBURG SPRINGS CO. 

Gettysburg. Pa., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REREDIE 


PHENOL SO ‘SODIQUE. 


exter u is oe for all kinds of injuries; rescing 
uly, pow rapidly healing the woun 


om seme nded parts. 
nent relief in BURNS, SCAL 
CHILE AINS.Y VERO MOUS STINGS or BITES, cuT 


descry; 
wg Bt reeny reddy is og bet mn ogg in CHOLERA, YELLOW, 
YPHUS, TYPUOID, SCARLET, and aes age 
in NASAL CATARRGH, Futid Discharges from the EAR, 
ZENA Affections of the A vtts 4 ood nh CANCEROU _ 
AFFECTIONS, it is boom to both and Patuns. 
weer — -ROOMS, and all irons and ‘and UNHEALTHY 


juced signally cura- 
ia, Gout, Rheu- 
t, 
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Gi is the: ba riptaurecrint tees tO 
Where é nowa. 

r introduced it establishes itself as s favorite 
DOMESTIC REMEDY. 


(FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GENERAL WE! WERGHANDIOE HE DEALERS, 


‘Swiss MILK FOOD 
swiss 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 




















HE only Prize Medal awarded at the Centennial 

World's Exposition, as well as that ra BS 

Orieans, for HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES 
was received by BOERICKE AND TAFEL, 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 
Used by the Army and Navy of the U. 8S. 


EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular, 
N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOPI FOR THE SUMPTIVE in using 
Wilbor’s -Liver Oiland Lime. 


SAVE YOUR EYES 8.13" 
nt 
SEEDS rere cere Tete ee. 


Catalogues Free. HENRY A. DREER,714 Chestaut St. Phils 


























| From The New York Observer. 
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for Farmers sent 


BAUGH’S PHOSPHATE GUID 





to ~ Pecineonon 

application, BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, a 
DUBHAMSYST 

PLUMBIN joint): used at PUL aR | 

Pamphlet free. Du mi oy _ M | 


Housk DRAINAGE Ce., 160 West 27th St., New York, | 
MARBLE AN 


A GRANITE WORKS. 
J. WATERHOUSE, 1817 Arch Street, Philadelphia, | 





THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 





“A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 
finest and noblest in literature.”’—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 


“The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more 
than evidence or illustration. First, it | a that all who are born with considerable intel- 
lectual faculties are urged toward the intellectual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fowl are 
urged to an aquatic life; but the lower animals have this advantage over man, that, as their 
purposes are simpler, so they attain them more compietely than he does, The life of a wild 
duck is in perfect accordance with its instincts, but the life of an intellectual man is never on 
all points perfectly in accordance with Ais instincts. Many of the best intellectual lives known 
to us have been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most various and complicated kinds; 
and when we come to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that each of them has some great thwarting 
difficulty to contend against. Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 

dowed in every way that all his work should be made as easy as the ignorant imagine it to be, 
that man would find in that very facility itself a condition most unfavorable to his intellectual 
growth. So that, however circumstances may nm us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skill of living intellectually does not so much 
consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 
circumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 
The needs of the intellect are as various as intellects themselves are various; and if a man has 
got high mental culture during his through life, it is of little consequence where he 
uired it, or how. The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be ; 
his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 
The feeling almost always predominant in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 
not so aaah one of regret that their corenuatee were not more abundant, as of regret that they 
so often missed opportunities which they might have turned to better account. I have written 
for all classes, in the conviction that the intellectual life is really within the reach of every one 

who earnestly desires it.’ 


Cloth binding, 60 cts.; Russia, gilt edges, $1.20; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 


Address, THE PEHN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“4 MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wit 
fine steel portrait, $1. 00. 

A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent. ” Tt shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. From The New York Tribune, 





“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such “ His methods of working, which were original and 
estions as the Sunday-school worker needs. Itis | effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
plata, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 


affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schooi 
werary, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in generalcould 
tawaneis & be ey it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially Lappy and favorable to all good.” 


H most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasan wed 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endow 


“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
| book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and avon, bes beatae the precise gto and exercises 
which he Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
phen ab na in rhe tei? such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is coreteliy written in excellent, forci- 
ble lish, and with a directness that engages “ 
e attention to the narrative from beginni 

baees he story is one tha. will be cf great serv by 
— itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 


phy er of Me we \ el agpiring Sunday-school w do. 8, and 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 





what an earnest, de ferintendent actually was. 
It is written ina compact but warm style, and is rich in 
| every e@ with ble suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 
From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). } 
“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
A didactic statement of what a superintendent | 
oug. ut to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- | 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


‘The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand. book by all Sundapckool conshere tad superin- 
| tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
fntendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- | in life, or any commu nity, who could not find prece; 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend | for his guidance, and groaned for his encouragement in 
it to all of our readers as one w orth owning and study- the labors and su this most faithful 
ing. tive toiler in an excellent. and worthy cause. 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Adarem, JOHN D. WATTLES, ¥. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


A STANDARD WORK, 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By EDWARD GIBBON, With Notes by the Rev. H. H. Mitman. 
A NEW EDITION TO WHICH IS ADDED A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE WHOLE WORK. 


Esq. 


The great work of GIBBON is indispensable to the student of history. The literature of 
Europe offers no substitute for “THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.” 


It has obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the vast period which it | 
eomprehen:Is, 


Set of 5 volumes, half Russia, $3.00. Postage, 50 cents extra. 


Address, PENN PUBLISHING CO 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, . PHILADELPHIA, FA. 


“Itis notaspeculatived isition on whataSunday- | 
school superintendent to be, but the story of | 





hilip Gillett, Rev. J.A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Ba 
Hon. F. Fairbanks. 
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or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson llustra-* 


tions Published. 


ugher, ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R, 1. 











We t 5,000 More Book Agent to Sell 
The Personal History of 


U. S. 


eA 





re Territory at Once, o» { 


48,000 ~ Already Sold. 


The book will embrace the General’s entire military, 
and private career andte the most complete and reliable & Minery 
re extant. Endorsed by hundreds of Press and A gen ts’ testimon m 
A_large handsome book of ov - 625 ages and 86illustrations. 
tw sola oaly by our age want one agen tine 
Grand Army Post and in ue towaship, Send 2, stamp for fu 










ticulars and Special Terms to nts, i 
teeny eae by sending hty cents youth. Addvem 
M. od WINTER & TOM, Conn, 





The latest and best the 

Bierstadt Portrait, a com 4 
ion to his Lincoln and 
field, Fromaspecial sitting 
before his sickness approv 
and autograph affixed by Gen- 
. eral Grant April 284, 1885. 
Z 19x24, $1. Artist Proof, #3. By 
J mail. Agents Wanted. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
771 Broadw 
NEW "VORK. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED « 
PLATFORM EQMOES. or er Li pe GTRUT + = 


cate John 2 B. Gough. 


age. 
Eve laughs a hye Ad over ra S10, eae lendid 
En, avin rp Imtroduction by Rev. L we an AN hor 

Send for Circulars. Eatra 7: ad) 
etc, to A.D, WORTHINGTON & C0., Hartford, Coma 


ANTED—*<:"": for Thayer's superb, 

new illustrated LIFE OF 

qyARt for oldand young. ( = yanion to his 

Ks. Log Cabin * A hite House,’ which over 

20,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. Must seme the field. One 

agent reports “300 “Seldees in 7 days.” Extra 
rms JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 


GENTS W ANTED FOR THE PERSONAL 
History of General Grant. Apply at once 
io secure cholce of territory. 
5. 8. SC RANTON & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


Cc AND Yuomert ALLE, 1000 


S END FOR CIRCULAR OF LAWN MOWERS. 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL M'f'g Co. Newburgh,  * £ 

‘F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, 
Ts wou. TO MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, 0: 








Use Eureka aSewing Silk, Siandontsi 
The Blatchley sos'sgn'e! Reeerer, 6 she. best 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 





| binders have been made expressly for The 
| Sunday School Times, 


and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A. D. (6ii, 


and 


The Revised Version of A. D. 1881. 
ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES. 
Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. Postage 
12 cents extra. 
The wees clear and — 


No one need be without 
a Revi lament W 


en prices are brought so low, 


| Sold by 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at ail Great Stringing. Do 
World's Exhi-, not require one- 
bitions for eigh- § Quarter as 
much tuning as 











teen years. One @ 

hundred styles, & ool t hy 

$22. to $900. Recess. pin® 
For Cash, Easy system. Re- 

Payments or markable for 
Rented. Cata- pasty of tone 

logues free. and durability. 


t, (CU 
149 Wabasb Ave, C an BY 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 


school Teacher's Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, $1.50. 


From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. He is not a mere theorist who sits in 

a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions; he has all 
his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday “school 
work, teaching in church and mission schools. What 
has to say, therefore, on this subject, is what he has 
learned, and many times tested, by actual experience. 

. We earnestly commend the book to all teachers, 
From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever ba ae 
ont grade, and every pastor, as ‘well, who would keep 
to the times in this ine of effort, should have a co y 
Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough wor 
tt is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers. 
From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers, ...The volume is rich in con- 
tents, attractive in style. prac’ tical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author, 
From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most practical book yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 
for a copy, and, becoming interested in it—as they 
could not fail to be—would profit by and follow its 
teachings. 

From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto Ont , Can 


The book isanything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out his own rule by copious illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of witand humor. No 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of his 
work, and without being greatly helped to perform 4 
If teachers would stud y its pages, and profit 7™= 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 

From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 


The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters, He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and met f and has studied 
with much care the best methods of instraction and 
government in Sunday-schools. 


A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 
First, 


To Experienced Canvassers : 


You do not need advice. An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it will be well 
for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following : 

1. It is a book for a special class of readers. Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work. You are, 
therefore, sure of a hearing. 

2. It is not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose. It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all sides, as the best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher. As evidence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon application. 

3. The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful. 

4. An agent taking a certain field will not be inter- 


fered with by other canvassers. 
ce Second, 
_ To Beginners: 


We need to say more to you. Some of you would 
not wish to give your whole time to book canvassing, 
but would like to use your evenings, or some portion 
of the day, to the best advantage, at that or some other 
remunerative work. 


that more will be expected of you than you can do in 
your limited time. We do not want you to hold back 
for such a reason. Make your application, stating 
the conditions, and your case will be understood. A 
smaller field will probably be given you at first, but it 
can be increased if you require it. 

It may be that the field covered bP your own Sun- 
day-school, together with a few neighboring schools, 
will at first be sufficient. 

We believe that you can be successful at the work. 
We do not, of course, say that you will be. That is for 
youtosay. We can give you the right book and the 
right terms. 

If you are inclined to take hold, and do your best, in 
such time as you may be able to devote to it, let us 
hear from you, and we will at once give you our terms. 





Do not wait. The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agency. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only adv neon that are trustworthy 


You may hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing | 

















ClrHuEF BIBLE 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 





Third Year, 1885-86, begins Nov. 1. Open now to New Members. 


This institation now numbers 
7000 members, studying and re- 
citing under 500 presidents. 

Among these are many of the 
most eminent ministers and 
Sabbath-school workers in the 
United States and Canada. 

These thousands testify, out 
of their own experience, of its 
value and helpfulness. 

In many places it has aroused 
anew enthusiasmin Biblestudy. 

Is preparing thousands for the 
responsible office of Sabbath- 
school teacher. 

Has promoted many revivals | 
of religion. 

It receives the endorsement of 
The Sunday School Times. 


GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 


THE BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL leads its 
members to a connected study 
Bible History and those books. of the Bible, portions 
of which are selected as the International lessons. 
It supplements those lessons, It fits its members for 
the intelligent study of the International series, It 
has a“ Bible Teaching Section” for training its mem- 
cers in the age oy and methods of Teaching and 
Practical Work t has the power of associated study 
It stimulates and helps by gathering into one school 
the more faithful workers all the: states and terri- 
tories and of Canada. 


THE TEXT-BOOKS. 
Its text-books are pamphlets prepared by the Sec- 
retary, issued monthly to the members, November 1, 
December 1 , January 1, February 1, March 1, April t. 


METHODS OF WORK. 


The local president is the pastor, superintendent, 
or a competent teacher. It carries on the School (1) 





By holding weekly meetings. (2) Where meetings West Chestnut Street Institute 
e 


| cannot be ld, the members study at home, and write 
monthly answers to the test questions, which are cor- 
rected by the President ; (3) or members, without writ- 
ing answers, study at home, many pursuing the 
School as a ‘careful course of Bible reading. It thus 
adapts itself to all possible cases. The members are 
enrolled, their names forwarded to the Secretary, their 
| standing is reported by the President to him, ‘and re- 
corded, He a@ to help in every way the presidents. 





THE STUDY 


FOR 1885-86. 


The course embraces The Closing Period of Old Testament History (includ- 


ing Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
or the Historical Events between the 
Christ. The Epistle of John. 
national Lessons of 1886. 

An annual certificate will be given 


The Revelation. 
Practical Lessons in Methods of Instruction. 


Esther, Malachi). The Biblical Blank, 
Old and New Testaments. 
Running parallel to the Inter- 


to all members entitled to a grade of 50. 


A diploma will be given to all completing the entire course. 
TERMS.—To each member of schools of five or more, 50 cents, which 


includes all expense, text-books, ete. 


To isolated members, 75 cents. All wel- 


come to membership who desire to study the Scriptures. Organize at once in 


your church and school. 


Send names of president and members with dues to 


Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, Secretary of S. S. Work, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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of those periods of | 0 Professor JOHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 


The Life of | "= 





EDUCATIONAL. ~ 
= Valley Academy (for Bo ae s), Dow ningtown, 
H. M. Walradt (Yale, 18 Principal. 





Rockland College, Nyack, N.¥. Both sexes. 


» Lowrates. Twelveteachers, 
Steam heat. W.H. BANISTER, A.M., Principal. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Morgan Park, Cook County, Ill. Send for catalogue. 
- CLASSICAL 1 INSTITUTE, 

247 South Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
Re-opened Sept. 14. J. W. FAIRES, D. D., Principal. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Apply 























ARATOGA Sena for re Tamme to Dr. Eaward 
UMMER Brooks, President National 
CHOOL. School of Blocation &Oratory, Phila 
424 OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Year FREEHOLD, N. J. 
begins | Healthy location. Music, Art, Modern 
Sep 22.| Languages. Rev. F. CHANDLER, D.D. 








WEST GREEN ST. INSTITUTE 


For Young Ladies and Mi meen, > ns Sept. 16, at 
1602 Green Street. 11s: M. LAIRD. 


Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girls (formerly 1519 
Walnut 8t.), will re-open at 2106 Spr uce Strect, Sept. a. 











A Home 
9 School for 
Foung: Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
eircdlars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 
ETZGER INSTITUTE, CARLISLE, PA. 
A home school of excellent advantages for Youn 
Ladies. New and commodious building, healthfu 
location,and beautiful grounds. School re-opens Sept. 
16, 1885. Miss HARRI L. DEXTER, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA™ELiYy, 


Gauri 24th year opens Peemnes 16. A Mili- 
tary College. Technical, Crassical English De- 
partments. COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
7 Beacon St., Boston, Two years’ and one year’s course. 
Delsarte syste 2m of gesture. Complete course. Vocal 
Jaen sepructtee. rospectus sent free. 
ES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 
PENRINGTON SEMINARY 
Offers rare educational facilities for boys and 
. Steam heaters fire-escapes, perfect sani- 
ry a ements. Ouse | ,000 in Improvements this 
season. h and healthful. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress THD AS HANLON, D.D., Pennington., N. J. 


SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


1715 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Sth year. Pa. , W- ae Italian, Spanish, ete. 
Natural method. ns Monday, Sept. 28, 
1885. For + EP a. adaress 
MADAME I, W. STERNECK, Principal 
Successor to A. N. vaN DAELL, LL.D. 


























PHILADELPHIA, 

A LEADING SCHOOL OF baggy ne SCIENCES. 

Occupies two commodions buildings. Office 1200 ChestnatSt. 

allthe year. Stud may at any time. 

‘aculty of 19 rs and lecturers. Superior facilities 

training young men 9 women in the Forms, Customs, and 
Practice Sennen oteee 

conduct of 
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current and for the successfel 
private and pul Send for illustrated eir- 
THOMAS oe PRICKETT, Py Principal. — 





CONSERVATORY OF. OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass., O T in America; Largest 
and Best Equ i 03 WORLD iootannet. 
ors, 1971 Students last year. Thorough Instruction in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tun- 
ing, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, German, 

and Italian n $0 10 82, English Branches, Gymnast 
oe Tuition, $ board and room, $45 to $7: 
F rm begins September 10, 1885. For 
Tiustratea Cc alendar, giving full tntormastion, address, 
TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BO: st ON, Mass. 





. 

“Mr. Johnston is a perfectly reliable and conscien- 
tious man, who will not promise anything without a 
fair prospect of being able to accomplish it. He made 
a perfect cure of my coachman in two weeks ; the case 
was one of the worst I ever saw.” 

JOHN M. ADLER, M.D., 1028 Arch St., Phila. 
EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON 

Institute, N. E. Cor. lth & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


eg THE 


REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


321 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Purchases, sells, and rents REAL ESTATE, collects 











CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF PROPERTY. 

Acts as Assignee, Receiver, Committee, Guardian, 
Executor, Administrator, and Agent for registration 
of stocks and loans. Executes TRUSTS of every de- 
scription. Authorized to act as surety for trustees, ete, 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 

LOUIS B. HENRY, Sec. and Treas, 

GEORGE JUNKIN, Solicitor. 
DIRECTORS : 





“VICTORIA COLONNA,” 


A Fine Historical Portrait. 
Van Dyck’s“Charles!I;” 
JulesSte wart’ s* HUNT 
B 1; Constable's 
“COUNTRY ROAD;” 
and man - other new and 
beautiful “ Braun” 
Autoty pes. 

ENGRAVINGS, ETCH- 
IN@s,etc. Paintings, 
Mirrors, the Finest Pic- 
ture Frames, Card and 
Cabinet Frames. 

All the 








Catalogues on receipt 
ofstamp. Paintings carefully cleaned and restored. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


ADY wishes unfurnished room and good, plat plain 
BOARD, with refined Christian family, Presb: 
cores preferred. N. W. part of city. Address, wit 
rms, étc., “ BOARDING,” care Relig ous Press Asso’n n, 
Sor Chestnut Street, Philadelph 





© publisher will refund to sul 


PLUTARCH’S 


Translated from the Greek by 


JOHN DRYDEN AND OTHERS. 


The whole carefully revised and corrected. T< 
which is prefixed a 


LIFE OF PLUTARCH, 


2,000 pages. Cloth, vesnat sate paid. 


FOR SALE BY 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











LIVES OF ILLUSTRIQUS MEN! 


Complete in three (3) volumes. Large 12mo, nearly 


Frank K. Hipple, 
Henry C. Gibson, 
William M. Singerly. 
Lemuel Coffin, 
Beauveau Borie, 

_ John Wanamaker, 


George Philler, 
John F. Betz, 
Edward T. Steel, 
Charles W. Henry, 
Thomas Dolan, 

R. Dale Benson. 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


Six per cent. Real te Mortgage Bonds. 
Principal and Interest full ranteed. 
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